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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND ND CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion wil} 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University. Kindly 
indicate whether you have in mind one for boys 
or girls, and if you have any preference as to its 
location. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
103d year opens Sept. 8th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 
100 acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. 
New gym um. Playing fields. School farm. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N. H. 


SCHOOL OF pista eaa sie or Be 
EXPRESSIO £ ‘aater ina * Ex- 
pression. Summer terms, Boston, Asheville, Atlanta, 


University of Vermont, Chicago. 
8. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., Pres., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


27th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical 
Gymnastics. Apply to The Secretary. 


COLBY ACADEMY tew London, N.H. 


In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. College certif- 
icate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. Music. 
$150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Moderateterms. Endowment. 
Founded 1837. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal. 
























veer endl 
Williston Seminary for Boys ‘astm 
Your boy’s personality studied and directed. All “pe 
advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 buildings, Gym- 
nasium. 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or catalog. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal. 


New England Linotype School 


Fits young men (18 years up) for positions. Skilled linotype 
operators earn $35 to $40 weekly. Short cut to high-grade 
industrial tr ade. Established nine years, $20,000.00 plant. 
Summer cou nroll now. Illustrated catalog free. 

- CARVER, Principal, 

(Room A- ay 295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















“I have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class, and admirably adapted to fitting bous for 
college. ’ Henry B . Brown, Ex-Justice of the U.8. Supreme Court 


VMIONSON ‘frnrvear 
Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 
Over 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 
privilege. Beautifully agtoeet Athletic Field. 
New D ebay inp He Gym ium. Resident Physical 
Director. Rate $25 to $350. "Fond for boys of proven worth. 
For catalogue ede book of views address 
HENRY FRANKL'N DEWING, Prin., Menson, Mass. 











TILTON ff SEMINARY 


MAIN BUILDING 


In the foothills of the White Mountai 7 buildi 

including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special courses 











No Advance in Prices 


on 


LIPTON'S TEA 


Quality unchanged, of course 


Your tea taste and price 
requirements are met in 
one of the following ten 
blends of Lipton’s Tea. 


Colorof) DESCRIPTION OF | Price 
Label BLEND per Ib. 








Black,Extra Choicest Blend 
Yellow} “of Ceylon and India Tea 0.70 
Black, Delicious Blend of 
Ceylon and India Tea 








Red 0.60 








Black, Magnificent Blend 
Pink | ‘of Ceylon and India Tea 0.50 


Black and Green Mixed, 


























Olive Extra Choicest Blend sad 
on | Semester | = 
a ee 
Blue —— tend A De- aie 








Formosa ong, Extra 
Salmon} Choicest Sent with Fi- | 0.70 

nest Ceylon & India Tea 
Formosa Oolong, Delicious 
Cream Blend with Finest Ceylon | 0.60 

and India Tea 

Green, Extra Choicest Blend 
Purple of Ceylon Green Tea a7 




















To Grocers—No 


Every user of Lipton’s Tea will be glad to receive 
this assurance that prices are still the same as 
before the war. And if you have not yet found 
out how exceptional Lipton’s Tea is in quality, 
uniformity of blend and cup-goodness—this is a 
good time to do so. Particularly when other teas 
are selling at war-time prices. We shall maintain 
our very moderate, regular, before-the-war prices 
just as long as we possibly can. Our leadership 
as the largest growers of tea in the world, on our 
own vast tea estates, makes our position in this 
respect unusual and unique. 


¥%,.|b. Airtight Packages, 25c, 30c, 35c. 





TEA and COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON 


NEW YORK LONDON INDIA CEYLON CHICAGO TORONTO 


advance on Lipton’s Tea to 


the Jobber—the Grocer—or the Consumer. Tear 
out this page and paste it on your window to 
let more of your customers get the good news. 














for High School Graduates. Home Economics, in- 
cluding Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 
Moderate rates. 

Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Endowment permits moderate 
terms. For information of either department address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principar, 20 Scuoor St., Turon, M. H. 




















AGRICULTURAL 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


Massachusetts 
Agricultural College 


EDUCATION COMBINED WITH RECREATION 
Three Camps, Each Lasting One Full Week 
Beginning July 6th, July 14th, July 22d 
Safe Supervision—Splendid Surroundings 


For further details and descriptive bulletin, 
write the Supervisor of Short Courses, 


MASS. AGR. COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 





AT THE 











For a thorough training of brain, body and morals. Located | 
in an attractive New England town, 33g hours from New § | 
York City. Complete equipment, modern buildings, gymna- 
sium and athletic fields. 83rd year. Prepares for college, busi- | 
ness or scientific school. Separate department for young 
boys. House mother. Endowment permits rate a and up. J | 
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sey = G. TRUESDELL, ~ M., Prin 
rary I 











" 18 Boylston Street, cor. betpenies mon Str et, Bost 
TMain at, mee, G. Send for free cata! - ~ 
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Dummer Academy 


South Byfield 


153d year. 35 miles from Boston. 330 acres. 8 buildings. 


and democratic. Your son—not the class—the unit. 


Gymnasium. Athletic field. Tennis courts. Hockey pond. Salt-water sports. 

Mood House New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14, opens September. Only 
® 12 boys admitted. Lessons, play and home life carefully planned, correlated and 

supervised in healthful, comfortable surroundings. For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 


Preparatio 


A boys’ boarding and day school, small 


Massachusetts 


nm for college and technical schools. 








p. | 


proper development. 





CUSHING ACADEMY 


ASHBURNHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Many are looking this year for a school which offers superior advantages at 
moderate cost. Only an endowed school of our kind can do this. Our group 
plan gives each boy and girl the personal attention so necessary to their 
Healthful home life. Thorough preparation for col- 

lege, business and life. Our 40-year record is worth knowing. 
Address for catalog 


H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal 











Proctor Academy new tampshire 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain. 40 acres. 8 modern buildi 


LE 
a®@ 





ers. Your boy or girl efficiently 


girls. 10 acres devoted to outdoor sports. Play and study supervised. Food from the school farm. Mountain 
spring water. College entrance certificate. Prepares for scientific schools. Agricultural Course includes cong A - 
soils, seed selection, plant life, crops, care of stock, dairying, marketing, farm farm 

Domestic Arts Course covers cooking, food values, sewing, house decoration, sanitation, care of sick, anon in 
household management, etc. Each student oe a adv antage of personal friendship of trained, sympathetic teach- 








For catalogue address FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., 


an 
Principal. 


democratic environment at ‘moderate expense, 


Separate playgrounds for boys and 
























Science and Home Management. Art. 


hockey, basketball and other sports. 





A Famous Old New England Country School 
25 miles from Boston. College Entrance Certificate. General Courses. Domestic 
Music. Modern Languages. Wood- 
working. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, 
Live teachers. 
address MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


—— 


U. S. SPRING BED CO., Springfield, Mass. 





$550-$600. For catalog 











meets a sudden demand for an extra bed. Your 
sewing room or den becomes immediately available 
for the unexpected guest and maintains your repu- 
tation for hospitality. Besides, you don’t need to 
apologize for the Climax Couch, because your guest 
will really be just as comfortable as yourself, and 
will report a restful night the next morning. 


No fuss to make ready. A touch of the foot and 
presto! you have a double bed. On the morrow all 
evidence of a double bed is gone, and you have a 
nice couch for a little nap or a stretch. 


There is a little difference in price, but you never 
think of that when you have seen the other kind. 


if your dealer doesn’t carry it, a card 
to us will bring you the complete story. 
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‘* ANNE is ill, very, very ill !’’ 
A Those were the words 

that greeted June when 
she came home, tired and out 
of work again, from the old 
professor’s. At first she was 
too greatly shocked to speak; 
then, gathering courage, she 
exclaimed : 

‘*But, Aimée, she can’t be 
very sick! Why, she was down at break- 
fast with us this morning !’’ 

‘*Yes, she is! She felt too sick to go 
to school; she just wanted to sit on my 
lap. Her forehead was so hot that after 
a time I telephoned to Polly. Doctor 
Manly has gone to Virginia because his 
mother is ill, you know, but Polly came 
right out with Doctor Green. And, O 
June, it’s diphtheria, and our baby is 
seriously ill !’? 

June remembered the last time that 
there had been illness in the family; was 
it to be little Anne this time? She felt 
as if she were choking, and her eyes filled 
with tears; but with Aimée already weep- 
ing and trembling, she knew that she must 
be brave for them all. 

‘*Please don’t cry, Aimée honey !’’ she 
begged. ‘‘Please don’t! I’ve heard that 
diphtheria isn’t so very bad—necessa- 
rily.’’ 

Aimée shook her head. ‘‘It is as bad 
as bad can be, and Anne is very sick 
already. And none of us have had it,’’ 
she added. 

‘*T’?m not afraid,’’ said June. 

**Tt isn’t that!’’ Aimée cried reproach- 
fully. ‘‘I hope you don’t think that 
I’m afraid! But—don’t you see?—the 
house will have to be quarantined. ’’ 

‘tWhat do you mean?’’ 

‘*Polly and Anne are up in the little 
back room, because that is farthest away 
from the rest of the house. They are 
shut off with sheets wet with disinfect- 
ants hanging in front of the doors, and 
all that. The doctor doesn’t think we 
are likely to catch the disease, if we keep 
plenty of fresh air in the house and are 
careful. You and Bob are not to go up- 
stairs at all, because you have to go to 
work; I told him that you simply had 
to do that. ’’ 

Poor June sat down and looked blankly 
at her cousin. ‘‘O Aimée,’’ she said after 
a moment, ‘‘we spend every penny we 
make, as it is, and we’ll need ever so 
much more when there is sickness in the 
house !’’ 

**Yes, I’ve thought of that. I shall try 
to make the cakes as usual, but I’m 
afraid I shan’t have very much time. 

It’s a good thing you and Bob can keep 
on.’? 

June looked very forlorn. ‘‘But I 
can’t, Aimée. I finished the doctor’s 
work to-day, and he has no more for me now. 
I’ve brought home my last six dollars to- 
night. ’’ 

Anxious days followed. As soon as kind 
Mrs. Brady saw the red sign on the front door, 
she came to ask Bob to stay at her house until 
the danger at home was entirely past, and the 
girls finally persuaded him to go. They had 
to devise ways of getting food up to Pauline, 
and they had to burn whatever came from the 
sick room; in fact, there was so much to do 
that after the second day Aimée said she was 
glad June could stay at home to help. Doctor 
Manly heard of their trouble, and he wrote to 
Pauline every day; he said that it would be 
impossible for him to leave his mother for a 
while, perhaps even for some weeks. Many 
old friends of the family, whom they had 
scarcely seen since Mr. Percival’s death, heard 
of their trouble, and called with offers to help. 

The garden of course yielded nothing during 
the winter, and the family had to buy every- 
thing. Before many days had passed, Aimée 
and June had to discuss the troublesome ques- 
tion of their finances. 

‘*Bob’s money will pay for the milk and 
eggs for Anne and the food for Pauline,’’ 
Aimée said, with tears in her eyes. 


much more before Anne is well again.’’ 

June had been thinking of that—thinking of 
it almost every minute of the day. Their need 
for money was becoming daily more pressing ; 
and although she realized that it would be 
hard for Aimée without her help at home, 
she knew that she must get work at once. 

The next day, June went into town to begin 
once more going the rounds of the agencies; 
on the way home she stopped at the professor’s 


“But | 
you know we are charging things at the drug | 
store now, and we shall have to buy ever so| 
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THE LITTLE MAN HANDED IT BACK TO HER. 
YOU WANT FOR IT,” 


house to tell him why they could not accept | 
his invitation for Sunday evening. | 

‘‘Shall I come out to see the little girl?” | 
the old doctor asked in his kind voice, when | 
June had finished. ‘‘Would it make you feel 
more sure?’’ 

‘*Oh,no, thank you,’’ June replied. ‘‘ Doctor 
Green seems to know all about it.’’ 
‘*Then may I send out some good things for | 

all of you? Let me send out the tea party.’’ 
June smiled with pleasure, and as she was | 
leaving, the old doctor called her back. } 
‘“*My child,’’ he said, looking very much 
embarrassed, ‘‘don’t you think a borrowed 
grandfather might—er—might be allowed to— 
er—render a little assistance?’’ 


He had his pocketbook in his hand as he! 


spoke, but June flushed and drew back. No 
Lansing, no Percival, had ever accepted alms; 
and June was too young to realize that it is 
sometimes as fine to receive as to give. 

‘*Oh, no!’? she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, no! 
Please !’’ 

The doctor still looked at her cuneate. 
**Not to please me?’’ he asked. 

But June still shook her head, and there 
was nothing for the kind old gentleman to do 
except to resign himself to her decision. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘if you were really my 


little granddaughter, I’d know what to do with | 


you. But tell me, have you succeeded in get- 
ting any other work ?’’ 

June told him that she had not. Before she | 
left she promised to come to see him again the | 
next week. 





| 








“| CAN'T GIVE YOU WHAT 
HE SAID. 


doctor the thing happened that they had all 
dreaded too much even to speak of. 

Doctor Green had been to the house three 
times that day; at the end of his third visit he 
came downstairs with a very long face. June 
sat with her hands clasped over her frightened 
heart. 

‘*Miss Percival,’’ the doctor said to Aimée, 
“*T shall have to send out a trained nurse this 
| afternoon.’ 

For a long moment neither of the girls could 
| speak ; the doctor stood with his eyes on the 
small black bag he carried. Then at last 
Aimée managed to gasp: 

‘* Pauline?’’ 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘Yes, I fear she is to 
have the disease also. But please do not be 
alarmed. The little girl will be out of danger, 
I feel sure, in a few days. Your sister is very 
brave, and I hope she will have a light case.”’ 

June slipped from the room; and when the 
doctor had gone, poor Aimée threw herself 
face down upon the sofa and cried bitterly. 

Anne and Pauline—the family joy first, and 


| now the family strength! 


For the first time in six years, June for 
some inexplicable reason felt as if she were, 


| not a real member of the family, but an out- 


sider. Perhaps it was because she knew her- 
self to be so helpless, or perhaps her fright and 
anxiety affected her strangely; but when she 
went up to her own room she was lonelier 
than she had ever been in all her life before. 
These cousins had accepted her as one of them- 


| selves most generously ; yet now, in their hour | 


But a week can be a long time when anxiety | of greatest need, she was helpless to return 


presses, and when pocketbooks are rapidly | 


flattening. Each day June went to town, and | | 


each day came home tired and disheartened ; 
then on the sixth day after her visit to the 


any of their goodness. 

Aimée did not call her at the usual supper 
time. June heard the nurse come, and go 
down the hall toward the room at the rear of 


the house; she heard her speak 
to Aimée, and realized that her 
cousin must think she had gone 
out. She watched the sunset 
fade and the stars come out in 
the cold night. She heard the 
doctor come again and go, and 
she heard Aimée answer Bob’s 
nightly whistle, and tell him 
the bad news from the door; 
and still she did not want to leave her 
room. Aftera while she lighted a candle; 
she loved candlelight, for it reminded her 
of Oakwood Manor, and the big bare 
rooms where the shadows drew back into 
the corners when the candles were lighted 
or a new log was put on the fire. Then 
she drew from under the bed her little 
old trunk,—the trunk she had brought 
from Virginia,—and began to look over 
her treasures. 

What girl, when her heart was troubled, 
has not turned for comfort to her little 
treasured keepsakes, so worthless to all 
except herself, so trivial, so secret, so 
full of meaning and memories and senti- 
ment! There was the little plaid silk 
dress that mammy had made for her to 
travel in; there was the green parasol 
that Hilary-Hilary had almost smashed 
in his tumble down the mountain side. 
She vaguely wondered where he was, and 
wished that he had not been too busy 
during all these years to come to see them 
at least once. There was the little red 
pocketbook that he had sent her on that 
birthday—the day of her arrival at the 
Percivals’. Ina little satin box were her 
most precious possessions: a small brown 
photograph of her handsome father, and 
one of her mother; a ring, made of a 
horseshoe nail, that mammy had given 
her as a parting souvenir; and the string 
of little pearls and the cross set with 
green stones. 

Holding the cross in her hand, and 
turning it over to read the worn letters 
on its back, June wondered about all the 
other Juliets who had worn it. Suddenly 
she started up with a little ery. What if 
those stones were real? If it were not 
valuable, why had mammy and her grand- 
mother always cautioned her to be so 
careful with it? What if those stones 
were real emeralds! 

She was older now than she had been 
when she wore the cross at Oakwood 
Manor. Now she knew something of the 
value of precious stones, and in the win- 
dows of the great jewelers in town she 
had seen emeralds; surely the stones in 
her cross were very like them! If they 
were, indeed, precious stones, and nat 
mere pieces of green glass, she knew that 
they must be worth money. 

With the cross in her hand she started 
toward the door, and then stopped; she 

longed to talk the matter over with Aimée, 
but she realized that if the jewels should prove 
to be imitations, Aimée would be terribly dis- 
appointed. So June laid down the cross and 
chain, and went downstairs to say good night 
to Aimée. 

Aimée was lying on the sofa fully dressed, 
but fast asleep. June crept back upstairs to 
bed, only to lie awake half the night, full of 
impatience for the morrow to come, when she 
could go to the city to try her fortune in an- 
other way. 

The next morning Aimée was too much 
depressed to notice June’s excitement, and 
June was glad to avoid questions. On the 
way to town she remembered having noticed 
over the door of a shop on a small side street, 
a sign, saying: 

Old Gold and Silver Bought and Sold. 

So she decided to go there first. 
It was a dingy little shop, and its proprietor 


was even dingier. He listened with a weary 
expression while June explained her errand; 


| then he took the cross and chain, turned them 


over and over, put a little black-rimmed glass 


|in his eye, examined the green stones more 


closely, and then, still without speaking, looked 
up and stared at June. 

‘*What will you give me for them?’’ June 
asked, very much embarrassed by his stare. 

‘*What do you want?’’ 

‘*{—I—hardly know. 
as much as I can get.’’ 

The man stared at her again for a full 
minute. Then he shoved the cross and chain 
toward her across the dirty glass of the counter. 

‘“*This ain’t no fence,’’ he said, and turned 
away. 

For a moment June was too much amazed 


I want to sell it for 
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to speak; she did not know what the man | store to-day, but the doctor led her straight to | turned his face away from them. With quick 
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meant, but something in his manner made her | 
cheeks flush hotly. 

‘*Please explain what you mean,’’ she said, | 
in as calm a voice as her rising indignation | 
would allow. | 

‘+1 said this ain’t no fence, ’? the man repeated | 
gruffly over his shoulder. ‘‘I dunno whether | 
you’ve been put up to it or not, but I know 1} 
ain’t going to buy no such stones as them. It | 
stands to reason they ain’t been come by in | 
no honest way.’’ 

June’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Honest way! How 
dare you say such a thing as that tome? I’ve 
told you that the cross is mine, my own, and 
that I want to sell it!’’ 

‘‘Reckon you do,’’ said the man. ‘‘But I | 
don’t get canght twice. A lady’s maid brought | 
a diamond ring in here last fall, and said it | 
was hers; and then the police got me up for 
receiving stolen goods. You’d better take that 
right along out of here before I get you into 
trouble. ’’ 

He shuffled into a small dark room at the 
rear of the store; June, half blinded by tears | 
of anger and humiliation, groped her way out 
to the street. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she said, half aloud, when she was 
safely outside on the pavement, ‘‘he took me 
for a thief!’ 

Although she knew that she was attracting 
attention, she could not restrain her sobs. As 
she started to cross the street, some one laid a 
hand on her arm and a kindly voice asked: 

‘*Lost anything, miss?’’ 

June looked up, startled, and saw that it 
was a policeman that had spoken. ‘‘Don’t | 
have to be scared of me, miss,’? he said. | 
‘* Anything I can do for you?’’ 

While he spoke he urged her gently toward 
the doorway of a small dry-goods shop, and | 
standing in front of her, shielded her from the 
gaze of the curious until she had somewhat 
regained control of herself; then he repeated 
his questions. 

‘*‘No, thank you very much,” said June. | 
‘**T haven’t lost anything, but perhaps you can 
help me.’? She looked up at him appealingly 
through her wet lashes. ‘‘I want to find one | 
of those places where they—I think they give | 
you—money—on jewelry and things. ’’ 

The officer looked amazed. ‘‘Pawnshop?’’ 
he said. ‘‘Sure! I’ll take you to one, and 
see that you get a square deal, too. Though 
you oughtn’t to be hunting the likes of that, | 
a lady like you.’’ | 

When they reached another store, which was | 
even dingier than the one from which she had 
just fled, June showed her cross to the little | 
man behind the counter, and asked, ‘‘What 
will you pay me for it?’’ 

The little man examined it, shook his head, 
and handed it back to her. ‘‘I can’t give you 
what you want for it,’’ he said. 

June was about to take up the jewel, when 
the officer reached over her shoulder and laid | 
his hand upon it. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
it, Levi?’’ he asked. ; 

The little man rolled his black eyes toward 
the ceiling and shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Em- | 
eralds! Pearls!’’ he said. i | 

The officer picked up the cross and chain 
and looked at them closely. ‘‘Well,’’ he said | 
at last, ‘‘I guess I’ll have to ask you to explain | 
how you come by this. I don’t like to hurt | 
your feelings, but it’s a mighty fine piece of | 
jewelry for a young lady to be carrying round. ’’ 

At the last remark poor June’s courage and 
pride fied; she hid her face in her hands 
and wept bitterly. But through her sobs she 
managed to tell the officer her story. 

The owner of the shop grunted when he 
heard it; but the officer was too keen an ob- 
server of the human face not to have some 
faith in June’s story. 

‘*Do you know anyone in town who can 
identify you, miss?’’ he asked. 

‘Oh, for Doctor Manly!’’ thought June. 
Then she remembered that she had almost 
borrowed a grandfather, and gave the old 
professor’s address. 

The officer looked greatly relieved, and asked 
June to take her cross and go with him to the 
professor’s house. In order not to embarrass 
her, he walked a short distance behind her. 

Naturally, the professor was amazed at the 
strange errand that brought his former secre- 
tary to him that morning; he soon satisfied the 
officer, and then insisted upon June’s staying 
to luncheon. 

In the hour or two that remained before 
luncheon the professor learned a great deal 
about the old plantation in Virginia, and Uncle 
Tribby and mammy, Torm and the children, 
and also about many other people and things; 
in fact, he learned almost all that June could 
tell him, for in her great relief after the troubles 
of the morning she was so excited and happy 
that, as mammy used to say, her ‘‘tongue was 
a wiggle-waggin’ both sides to once.’’ 

After luncheon the doctor took her in his 
carriage to the great marble store of the best 
jeweler in the city. ‘‘For,’’ he said, ‘‘if you 
are determined to sell your own grandmother’s 
emeralds, my dear, you may as well get what 
they are worth. ’’ 

June had often paused in front of the win- 
dows of that store to peer in at the jewelry | 
and enamels and splendid silver plate; she 
would have liked to see everything inside the | 





| when she was in the doc- 


a small back room; and there June showed | 


her cross to Mr. Greeve, a member of the firm. | 


He looked at it, and then called in another 
man; they examined the stones with glasses, 
and finally asked permission to remove them 
from the setting. 

‘““That can hardly be necessary,’’ the doctor 
interposed before June could reply, ‘‘since 
Miss Lansing will not sell unless she gets her 
price. Unless your offer is satisfactory, we 
will keep the piece of jewelry as it is.’”’ 

But that suggestion did not seem to please 
Mr. Greeve. ‘‘It is unusual to find six per- 
fectly matched emeralds of the size of these 


intuition, June was the first to understand. 
‘Oh, poor honey doctor !’’ she cried, running 
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to him and taking his hand in both of hers. 
“Don’t be so frightened! She’s going to get 
well, honey doctor! Polly’s going to get well !’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


PHCEBES BOARDERS 
a#, Sy Frank K.Rich nit 


M 


stones,’’ he said. ‘*This house is always will- veyed his neighbor and friend with an expres- 


ing to pay a good price for gems, and I think 
the lady will be satisfied with our offer. ’’ 
When June left the big jewelry store she 
was trembling and her face 
was very white. She had 
heard the men arrange the 
price with the professor; she 
supposed she had agreed to 
it, but could not remember 
having spoken a word. Yet, 





tor’s brougham again, she 
knew that she no longer 
held her emerald cross, but 
only a folded piece of paper 
with some wonderful words 
written upon it and some 
unbelievable figures. The 
professor looked at her and 
smiled. 

‘* Well, young lady, are 
you satisfied ?’’ he asked. 

“Is it—can it be really 
all this?’’ June asked, and 
opened the check again. 

The professor laughed. 
‘*Yes, it is really all that. 
Four thousand dollars is a 
great deal of money, but your 
emeralds were very large 
and, as Mr. Greeve said, per- 
fectly matched, and almost 
without flaws. ’’ 

June drew a long breath. 
‘*T don’t believe anyone in 
my family ever had as much 
money as this at one time 
since the world began. ’’ 

‘But some one must have 
bought your cross in the first 
place. ’’ 

‘*Well, doctor, ’’ she replied, 
‘*T certainly never dreamed of 
being as rich as this, never in 
all my whole long life. Oh, 
I can’t wait to get home!’’ 

The doctor drove her home 
in his carriage; June tried 
to thank him for his kind- 
ness and his help, but the 


“| P‘INTED OUT THE PILE OF GRAVEL,.. 





sion of amused dismay on his usually placid 
face. Mr. Peaslee regarded him inquiringly. 





R. Elnathan Nudd leaned over the | out what she wanted of me. 
fence that separated his garden plot | been able to find any fellow that was known 
from that of Caleb Peaslee, and sur- | round here, so she—womanlike—took what she 


Seems she hadn’t 


could get, and that was a fellow that had been 
clerkin’ for Benton in his store for a few days 
—a fellow I’d never sot eyes on. She’d made 


‘‘If a man,’? explained Mr. Nudd, in reply | out such a pitiful case to Benton that he’d 


ORAWN BY T. D0. SKIDMORE 


os Sted Aa. 


HIM WHAT TO DO.” 


- AND TOLD 


agreed to let the young fellow come 
over and clear up round the yard, 
and the young fellow bein’ willin’, 
they settled it that he was to come 
over as soon as he got the work out 
of the way to-day. What she wanted 
me to do was to sort of oversee the 
thing—show him where to wheel 
away the stuff he raked up, and 
where to wheel some gravel onto 
the walk and rake it off level and 
smooth, and she charged me to see 
that he done it right and didn’t 
shirk or loaf round while he was 
here. 

‘*Mebbe if he’d showed up in the 
forenoon, while I was workin’ round 
my garden,’’ speculated Mr. Nudd, 
‘‘it might have turned out differ- 
ent, but when he come lazin’ along 
sometime after dinner, and when I 
thought of havin’ to stay round 
there in that cookin’ sun all the 
afternoon, jest to look after him, it 
sort of riled me, and I made up my 
mind that if I did stay there, he’d 
work. He looked to me more like 
a fellow that was fitted to be clerkin’ 
for Benton than to be cartin’ stuff 
round in a wheelbarrow; but that 
wa’n’t any of my business, so I sot 
him to work as soon as I sighted 
him.” When he come into the yard 
I met him there with the wheel- 
barrow and rake and shovel. 

‘* ‘Now,’ says I, ‘before you do 
anything else, you shed that coat and 
hang it up there on the porch, and 
then I’ll tell you what else to do.’ 

‘*T thought he looked some sur- 
prised at my speakin’ to him so 
sharp, but he took his coat off willin’ 
*nough, and picked up the wheel- 
barrow handles handy, so I knew 
he understood what a wheelbarrow 
was for. I p’inted out the pile of 
gravel that was to be wheeled up 


happiness and relief in the girl’s face were | to Caleb’s look, ‘‘depends on the impression and spread on the walk, and told him what to 


thanks enough for the old doctor. 


When the | he gets from a woman’s directions, he’ll land do, and then I went back and got on my 


carriage had driven on, June turned, and with | sometimes with his face in the gravel, so to; piazza, where I could keep an eye on him, 


pounding heart, ran up the garden path and | speak. 


opened the door. : 

‘*Aimée! O Aimée!’’ she cried. 

But before she could say more than that, 
another emotion overwhelmed her. It was 
always April weather with June, and now the 
sight of poor Aimée’s drawn, pale face was 
more than she could stand; she threw her arms 
about her cousin’s neck and wept. At last | 
she poured out her news; but it was some | 
minutes before Aimée could understand her 
incoherent words, and some time longer before 
she could grasp their full import. The news | 
seemed too incredible to believe. Then, when | 
she and June had read and reread the won- | 
derful check, they thought of Pauline. Pauline 
must be told. They knew that nothing could | 
be a better tonic for their ill and worried 
Pauline than the news of such miraculous 
good fortune. 

But to give their message to the nurse would 
make a stranger aware of their financial stress 
and anxiety; they decided that it would never 
do to send word to Pauline through the nurse. 
They could not write the good news to Pauline, 
for she was not permitted to use her eyes | 
at all. 

‘I’m going up my very own self!’’ cried | 
June. ‘‘I’m not afraid of any old diphtheria; | 
and even if I do get it we can afford any 
number of nurses now. I’m going right up- 
stairs to tell Pollykins.’’ 

She was actually starting, when Aimée! 
clasped her; and during the playful struggle 
that followed, the house for the first time in 
three weeks heard the sound of laughter. 

‘* You must not, June, you must not!’’ 
Aimée was saying to June’s constantly re- 
peated, ‘‘l am going up, I am, I am!’’ 

Then the front door was opened unceremoni- | 
ously; the girls, turning quickly, faced— Doctor 
Manly. 

They stared at one another for a moment | 
without finding a word to say. 





close enough to satisfy most anyone. ’’ 
‘*What’s pesterin’ you now?’’ asked Caleb. 
‘*Phoebe,’’ replied Mr. Nudd simply. 
Phebe Bracy was Mr. Nudd’s sister —a 


| woman of undoubted strength of mind and 


directness of speech. Caleb nodded sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘Sho, now!’ he exclaimed. 

Mr. Nudd sighed and shifted his feet uncom- 
fortably. ‘*This mornin’, while I was workin’ 
here in the garden,’’ he began, ‘‘ Phoebe come 
to her back door and hollered at me to come 
over—said she wanted to tell me what she 
wanted done to-day while she was gone to 
Bangor. Wal, there was my garden stuff jest 
sufferin’ to be hoed, but what’s a man to do 
when it’s a widder woman, and his sister to 
boot? It was news to me that she was goin’ 
to Bangor at all, fust place, and I didn’t 
know any reason why she couldn’t shet up the 


house and go, same’s common, if she was bent | 
But there ain’t | 


on goin’ on a br’ ilin’-hot day. 
much use in arguin’ with ’em, so I put down 


| my hoe and went. 


‘‘Seems she was goin’ to have a boarder 


come to-morrow, as I understood her, and she | 
wanted some things done round the house, 


outside, before he got there, to make it look 
kind of tidy and nice, though I d’know where 
in tunket you’d find a place that’s any more 
scrubbed, and swept, and garnished than that 
yard is all the time, and I mebbe hinted as 
much to her. But no matter ’bout that—I 
might jest as well have saved my breath. 

‘*T asked what she had to go for a day like 
this, with the sun beatin’ down hot ’nough to 
fry an egg on the doorstun; but all the satis- 
faction I got was that she didn’t have food 
*nough in the house to feed a hungry ground 
sparrow, and the boarder comin’, so there was 
nothin’ to do but she must traipse off to Bangor 
with that old hoss of hern, that’s slower’n 


Only the day | ary ox team I ever waved a gad over, and get 
before Doctor Manly’s letter had said that he | some provisions. 


When Pheebe,’’ explained 


must remain in Virginia for many days longer;| Mr. Nudd, by way of parenthesis, ‘‘gets so 


yet here he was, looking as white as a ghost. 


| reduced for food that she ain’t got ’nough to 


He took off his hat, and leaned back against | victual an army, she thinks she’s goin’ to starve 
the side of the doorway as if he were not to death, and then there’s no whoa to her.’? 


strong enough to stand upright. | 


“Ts she—is she—’’ he began, and then he | 


Mr. Peaslee nodded understandingly. 
‘*Wal,’’? Mr. Nudd went on, ‘*T fin’ly made 





I d’know when I’ve got so sot back as | and sort of stir him up, if need be. 
| I have jest now, and yet I follered directions 


‘*It was pretty hot out there where he was 
workin’, and for a fellow that had been 
workin’ undercover in Benton’s store I 
thought he done well not to give up the fust 
hour and quit. Once or twice I thought he 
was goin’ to, for he looked over where I was, 
and once he started to say somethin’; but I 
jest motioned with my hand for him to get to 
work, and he didn’t say a word, but buckled 
to it again. I’ll say this for him—he worked 
fust-rate all the time until he got the job 
done. 

‘*Comin’ so late in the afternoon, it took 
him until ’bout supper time to finish it up, 
but he got it all done at last, and then 
he come over to the fence between the two 
yards. : 

‘**There!’? he says. ‘I think that’s done 
now, and I guess I am rather glad—it has 
been a little hot there sometimes this after- 
noon, but I think it’s done me good to be 
workin’ outdoors.’ 

‘* *T d’know,’ I says, ‘that the idea was for 
it to be good for you to be workin’ outdoors, 
so much as it was to get the work done for 
Mis’ Bracy; but if it’s done you any good,’ I 
says, ‘we’ll just throw that in for good measure, 
and I won’t take it out of what I was cal’ latin’ 
to pay you. Now,’ I says, ‘you put that 
wheelbarrow and them tools in the stable, and 
I’ll get some money to pay you.’ 

‘*So off he started with the wheelbarrow, 
and I went into the house after the money; 


| when I come out, Phoebe was drivin’ into 


her yard, so I went over. 





She pulled up the 
hoss when she saw me comin’—’tain’t any 
great job to halt that hoss; he’ll stop quick 
*nough to throw a man over the dasher 
if you so much as hint that you’re willin’ 
for him to stop. Wal, she cast her eye 
over the yard kind of sharp, but even she 
didn’t see anything to find fault about, so I 
knew the job was done well ’nough for any- 
body. 
‘* ‘Well, he come, didn’t he?’ she says, kind 
of satisfied. ‘How long did he work, and 
what did you have to pay him?’ 

‘**He come ’bout half past one,’ I says, 
‘and he ain’t gone yet,—he’s in the stable, 


| puttin’ away the things he’s had to work 
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with,—and I ain’t paid him anything yet. | name’s Belding,’ 


I’m goin’ to pay him when he comes out.’ 
‘**Oh, well,’ she says, ‘if he’s 
T’ll pay him myself and you needn’t bother.’ 


he says. ‘Didn’t you get 
my letter saying I’d be here to-day or to- 


here now | morrow ?’ 


‘¢Phoesbe sot back in that wagon seat,’’ said 


‘‘With that she got the old hoss under way | Mr. Nudd soberly, ‘‘and she gin me such a 


again and started off toward the stable. 


Jest look as I don’t want to get again from no 


as she got to the door the fellow came out. human bein’. 


I see by her face that he wa’n’t the fellow 


‘+ *Elnathan Nudd,’ she says, and her voice 


she was expectin’ to see, and I kind of won- | fairly shook, she was so aggravated, ‘do you 


dered. 

‘“*This ain’t the fellow I hired!’ she 
snapped out to me, and then she turned to | 
the young fellow again. ‘Who be you, any- 
way?’ she says. 

‘*The young fellow kind of grinned a little, 





| know what you’ve been and done? You’ve 
| worked my boarder like a nigger in this sun 
all the afternoon!’ 

‘* By that time the boarder had realized what 
sort of a time I was likely to have, and he 


| begun to laugh until I thought he was goin’ 


and I d’know why it was, but I begun to | tochoke, and meanwhile he was helpin’ her out 


feel a little 


mite uncomfortable — same’s | | of the wagon as best he could, seeing that he 


you feel when you set in a draft and get a| was shaking so with laughing. And knowin’ 


chill. 


| what I’d have to listen to if I stayed there after 


‘** ‘Well,’ he says, ‘I’m a young man that | she got out and got started, I thought I’d kind 
was ordered to take some outdoor exercise in | of sidle over here a spell, and give her time to 
the country for a few weeks, but I wasn’t | cool off a mite. 
intending to take quite as much the first | 


day, though I think it’s done me good. 


‘*But,’’ said Mr. Nudd, justifying himself 


My | plaintively, ‘Show in tunket was I to know?’’ 


HOW “UNCLE SAM 





FIGHTS DISEASE [& 


By Rupert Bun awooe. a ie, 


Surgeon Janerak of the Yublic Health Service 


Health Service of the United States, 

two classes of passengers are forbidden 
to ride in railway trains and other public con- 
veyances. They are plague-bearing rats and 
mosquitoes infected with yellow fever. 

Formerly, when a place was infected with 
yellow fever, it was the practice to establish 
what was called a ‘‘ shotgun quarantine.’’ 
The last important instance of a quarantine 
of that sort occurred in the summer of 1905, 
when, as a means of preventing the spread 
of an epidemic of yellow fever, the district of 
Bayou Lafourche in Louisiana was shut off 
from the rest of the world by a patrol of armed 
men, who for several weeks allowed no one to 
pass out except one priest. 

Within recent years the Federal health 
authorities have taught the people how to 
manage such emergencies in a much better 
manner. 

They have discovered that no one can get 
yellow fever unless he is bitten by a mosquito 
that is carrying the germs of the disease. 
Accordingly, when a town has to be quaran- 
tined, it is only necessary to see that no mos- 
quitoes are carried from the infected area to 
outside territory. 

People who wish to leave the town must 
enter a shuttle train that runs out for a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles. The windows 
and doors of the cars are screened, to prevent 
mosquitoes from entering. At the terminus 
those passengers who have not been exposed 
to the infection or who are ‘‘immune’’—that 
is, have had the disease and have recovered 
from it—are transferred to an ordinary train, 
and permitted to proceed on their journey. 
The other passengers are detained in a sani- 
tary camp; those who have not shown the 
disease at the end of five days have not got it 
in their systems, and are permitted to pro- 
ceed. 

Thus the knowledge of a single fact—that a 
certain species of mosquito is solely accountable 
for the spread of yellow fever—entirely governs 
quarantine methods with relation to that dis- 
ease. No longer is it necessary to shut an 
infected town or district off from the rest of 
the world, and thus to cause great hardship to 
its inhabitants. When, in addition to taking 
the precautions above mentioned, the health 
officers fumigate all outward-bound freight 
cars, to make sure that they harbor no mos- 
quitoes, the danger that the disease will spread 
is virtually eliminated. 

Not long ago the city of San Francisco 
was in imminent danger of being ‘‘bottled 
up,’’ commercially speaking, by a quaran- 
tine that would have been nothing short of 


U: DER the regulations of the Public 


| pumped into the vessel. 


ruinous to the commerce of the city. The| 
cause was an epidemic of plague. That ter- | 


rible malady, which travels in the bodies of 
living rats, had been brought by the vermin 
in ships from Asiatic seaports. Only by the 
most extraordinary efforts did the Public 
Health Service finally stamp it out. With the 
help of the local authorities, the last in- 
fected rat was caught and killed on October 
22, 1908. 

San Francisco was sending great quantities 
of merchandise of various kinds to the Panama 
Canal Zone. The authorities in the zone took 


alarm, and said, ‘‘There is danger that plague- 


infected rats will arrive with the goods. We’ll 
buy our stuff elsewhere. ’’ 

. That, of course, was a very serious matter 
to the merchants of San Francisco; but the 
Public Health Service saw a way out of the 
difficulty. Its officers said, ‘‘We will our- 
selves guarantee that the goods are rat- 
free.’’ 


‘All right,’’ replied the authorities of the 


Canal Zone. “If you will do that, 
we shall be entirely satisfied. ’’ 

In order to fulfill the agree- 
ment, it was necessary in the 
first place that any ship that 
was to carry merchandise to the 
Canal Zone should be made 
absolutely free of rats. The 
Public Health Service made 
that condition possible by means 
of a fumigating apparatus that 
they installed on a tug. The 
hatches of a ship were battened 
down to make her gas-tight, and 
then the tug ran alongside and 
passed in through a porthole a 
canvas-covered tube a foot and 
a half in diameter. Through 
that tube ‘‘funnel gases’’ from 
the fires of the tug itself were 
At the 
end of two hours every rat on 
board would be dead. Some- 
times after that fumigating 
process two or three barrels of 
dead rats were collected. 

When the ship had thus been 
made rat-free, it was, of course, 
necessary to keep her so. She 
was run alongside a wharf to be 
loaded; but in order that she 
might not get too close, she was 
‘*breasted off?’ with timbers, or 
by other means. Her mooring 
lines were protected by large rat 
guards—conical shields of metal 
three feet in diameter, so made 
that no rat can climb over them. 
The gangplank was carefully 
watched by day, to exclude pos- 
sible rodent intruders, and was 
hauled up at night, like the draw- 
bridge of an old-time castle. 


It then remained to make sure that the | 


boxes and other packages of merchandise 
taken aboard should contain no rats. The 


Public Health Service solved that part of | 


the problem by using a rat-free and rat- 
proof wharf, with a thick hardwood floor 
and movable partitions of galvanized iron. 
Every day the dock underwent careful in- 
spection, and no freight was admitted to it 
that had not been packed in rat-proof sur- 
roundings. 

It is not inappropriate that the Public 
Health Service should be under the Treasury 
Department, for public health and public 
wealth may be said to go hand in hand. 
If an epidemic anywhere in the United States 
assumes alarming proportions, the local author- 
ities usually appeal for help to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and he sends officers 
of the Public Health Service to take charge 
of the situation. That is what happened 


| when plague became epidemic in San Fran- 


cisco and when yellow fever ravaged New 
Orleans. 

It is a part of the business of the Federal 
government to prevent, as far as possible, the 
spread of disease from one state to another. 
The powers of the public health service of a 
state are police powers, in the exercise of 
which the states are individually upheld by the 
Constitution; but it is the duty of the general 
government to protect the states from one 
another, and to protect all the states from the 
outside world. In other words, a state has 
jurisdiction over its own health, but it cannot 


be permitted to endanger by neglect the health | 


of sister states. Suppose, for example, that a 
state were to declare itself unwilling to take 
proper precautions against the spread of small- 
pox, so that, as a result of neglect, the disease 


was likely to invade other states? In such an | 
event the surgeon-general of the Public Health | 

Service, acting under the orders of the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury, might call a conference of | 
the health officers of the surrounding states; 
and if the measure were deemed wise, the 


offending state might be shut off from the rest 
of the world by quarantine. No state has | 


ever offended in that way, and probably no 
state ever will, but if one should, the general 
government has quite power enough to deal 
with the situation. 

The Public Health Service is also charged 
with enforcing interstate quarantine regula- 
tions, which govern the handling of infected 
freight, the transportation of persons suffering 
from infectious diseases, and the carrying from 
one state to another, in railway trains or other 
vehicles, of disease-bearing mosquitoes and | 
rats. 

The war against disease is going on all the 
time, and to keep the country from being 
invaded by infectious maladies from abroad, 
the whole of the United States has been sur- 
rounded by a system of health fortifications. 
The quarantine stations, under the command 
of medical officers of the service, represent the 
first line of defense. 

Whenever a ship from a foreign land comes 
into one of our ports, she is met by a tug or 
other boat that carries a public health officer, 
who, with a canvas bag in his hand, boards 
the arriving vessel. If the weather is rough, 
he may arrive in a lifeboat and be clad in oil- 
skins. He is the first person to board the 
incoming ship, and no one may follow him 
until he announces that the ship is ‘‘pratique’’ 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER | 





HE IS THE FIRST PERSON TO BOARD THE INCOMING SHIP. 


—the health officer’s equivalent of ‘‘O. K.’’ 
Out of the canvas bag he takes what he calls 
his ‘‘declaration book’’; and after he has re- 
corded the sworn statement of the captain in 
regard to the number of persons on board, he 
musters the passengers and checks them off 
one by one against the ‘‘manifest.’? Then he 
calls the roll of the crew, and keeps a sharp 
eye on them to see that, to conceal the absence 
of a messmate or two who may have died 
during the voyage, they do not ‘‘double up on 
him.”’ 

The object of that inspection, of course, is 
to make sure that there is no one on board 
who brings an infectious disease with him. 
Plague, Asiatic cholera, yellow fever, small- 
pox, typhus, and leprosy are the ‘‘major 
diseases ’’ against which the officer keeps 
special guard. 

Suppose that he finds smallpox on board? 
In that event, he orders the ship to proceed to 
the quarantine station, where she is disin- | 
fected, and where everyone on the vessel is | 
vaccinated. If during the voyage there has | 
been an outbreak of yellow fever, and there 
are likely to be infected mosquitoes on board, 
everyone, passengers and crew, is compelled | 
to go ashore at the quarantine station, and 
to take up his quarters temporarily in build- | 
ings that are as much like quarters on board | 
ship as it is possible to make them. There | 
are first-class, second-class, and third-class | 
barracks for passengers and crew; there 
the people are kept under observation for five 
days. 

Every person landed at quarantine from a 
disease-infected ship must take a bath. He 
leaves his clothes behind him when he goes 
into the bathroom, and when he comes out, | 
puts on clothing that has been freshly sterilized. 


| ingenious manner. 
| heads; another only at arms and legs, and so 


Meanwhile the garments that he has taken off 

are sterilized and made ready for his use. 
When a big ship arrives with hundreds or 

thousands of immigrants, several officers are 


| needed to make the necessary inspections, first 


at quarantine, and afterward at the immigrant 
station. The immigrants are mostly of the 
poorest class; the surroundings of their daily 
life at home have usually been anything except 
sanitary, and many of them are likely to be 
afflicted with disease. It is not only for disease 


| that the medical officers must watch, however ; 


they must be careful to exclude from this 
country the insane, the feeble-minded, and 
any deformed or crippled persons whose 
physical defects may impair their ability to 
earn a livelihood. This system of inspec- 
tion, which is applied to all people who enter 
the United States, is applied not only at 


|every important seaport, but also at points 


of entry along the Mexican and the Canadian 
borders. 

The medical officers have acquired such 
skill in detecting physical defects that by 
merely observing a person’s gait they can 
detect a sufferer from a chronic nervous dis- 
ease. A victim of paralysis agitans—the 
‘‘palsy’’ of the Bible—may conceal the shak- 
ing of his hands by grasping bundles, but 
his walk betrays him. The sufferer from 
locomotor ataxia has a gait of his own, and 
so also haye the victims of other nervous 


| complaints. 


When the ofticers have to inspect large num- 
bers of passengers, they divide the work in an 
One officer looks only at 


on. If a man has not a full 
allowance of fingers and toes, 
the officer must observe the 
fact as he yocme. He can tell 
from a man’s walk whether he 
lacks any of his toes. The 
officials give special attention 
to eyes. On a big steamship 
they glance at the eyes of the 
first-class passengers pair by 
pair, and they examine the 
steerage folk still more care- 
fully. They turn the eyelids 
of each person inside out, to 
make sure that they show no 
signs of the dreaded trachoma. 
That process is called ‘‘flipping 
eyelids,’’ and although the of- 
ficer takes time to wash_ his 
hands in a disinfecting -solution 
and to dry them on a towel 
after he has inspected each 
person, it is gone through with 
amazing rapidity. 

The health officers keep a 
sharp lookout for false eyes and 
wigs. If a man has only one 
seeing eye, the defect may impair 
his earning power, and cause 
him to become wholly or partly 
a public charge. Theaim of the 
government is to admit into 
the country no immigrant who 
is without prospective means of 
support. Baldness does not bar 
an immigrant from entering; 
but if he wears a wig, the 
medical officer must look be- 
neath it to make sure that its 
wearer has no scalp disease, 
such as favus. Even first-class 
passengers are not exempt from 
that rule. 

The officials detect a sufferer from hernia 
(rupture) with unerring certainty by a peculiar 
drawn expression of his face. In some parts 
of Europe many men mutilate themselves to 
produce hernia simply to escape military 
service. That is the reason why the disease is 
so common among immigrants of certain races. 

Through long experience the officers get to 
know the normal type of different races of 
people. What is an oddity in a Syrian 
might not be at all remarkable in a Lithua- 
nian. They can easily tell a north Italian from 
a south Italian. The shape of the face is dif- 
ferent, mainly because they eat different kinds 
of food; what the south Italian eats requires 
chewing, and his jaw muscles are heavily de- 
veloped. His face is broad and square; that 
of the north Italian comes down to a narrow 
point. 

The schoolboy who was vaccinated a few 
years ago had good reason to expect a very 
sore arm. The more painful the effect, the 
more confident everyone felt that the treat- 
ment had ‘‘taken’’ successfully. As we now 
know, however, the uncomfortable conse- 
quences were owirig to the vaccine’s being 
more or less contaminated with pus-producing 
germs. 

To-day no vaccine that has not been in- 
spected for purity is permitted to be sold. It 
is the same in the case of diphtheria anti- 
toxin, which must be not only pure, but up to 
a certain standard of potency. Now little 
Johnny’s arm is hardly sore at all after he has 
been vaccinated, and his. baby sister recovers 
from diphtheria, because the doctor can reckon 
upon the strength of the antitoxin that he 
bought at the drug store. 

Health officers regularly inspect the labora- 
tories that make the various kinds of vaccines, 
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toxins, antitoxins, and serums. Preparations 
of that kind must not contain more than a 
certain percentage of preservative, lest that 
constituent be injurious. In order to ascertain 
whether the manufacturers have complied 
with that regulation, the health officers resort 
to a very odd expedient: with a hypodermic 
syringe they inject a few drops of the serum 
or antitoxin into the tail of a white mouse. 
If the little animal’s health is not affected, the 
preservative is not present in any injurious 
amount. 


All that testing, as well as much interesting | 


and importent scientific research into human 
diseases, is done at a great laboratory 
Washington. There a score or more of ex- 


perts are continually engaged in endeavoring | 


to solve health problems of many kinds. 


in | 


Che TWO ANTONYS 
Cer By Roe L. Hendrick 9% 


| VERY afternoon during (S) 
the two weeks before 2B 
the annual speaking 


| contest at the Elmsboro High 
| School Earl Lewis sat as if 
fascinated, with his chin in the palm of 
his hand, and listened to Dudley Severance 
rehearsing Mark Antony’s oration over the 
body of Cesar. It was not that the speech | 
| itself was new to Earl, or that he took any | 
| unusual interest in it; he had delivered the 





“Ak had been rather stormy. The 
z year before, he had broken 
down in reciting a _ piece 
wholly unsuited to him, and 
had been painfully mortified. 
‘“That’s the last time I shall ever attempt to 
recite,’’ he said at that time. 

Every two weeks ‘‘rhetoricals’’ were held, 
at which pupils chosen by the principal spoke 
before the rest of the school. The five boys 
and the five girls who got the highest inarks at 


All the while the Public Health Service is also | oration himself, and could almost repeat it in | | those rhetoricals took part at the end of the 
carrying on field investigations in other parts | | his sleep. What filled him with wonder and | year in the speaking contest. The winners 


of the country. An able 
and extensive inquiry 
into the cause, nature, 
and treatment of that 
unpleasant skin trouble, 
pellagra, is in prog- 
ress. In North Carolina 
the hookworm—a little 
blood-sucking, intestinal 
parasite that destroys 
the vitality of whole 
populations—is the sub- 
ject of an educational 
campaign that aims to 
teach the people how 
they can escape it. 

At Mobile in Alabama 
is the headquarters of a 
special inquiry into the 
prevalence of malaria 
and the malaria-carrying 
mosquito. Officers of the 
Public Health Service 
visit the towns, give lec- 
tures, and tell the people 
how to fight malaria and 
how to cure it. 

In Kentucky the serv- 
ice is investigating tra- 
choma among the white 
people who live in the 
mountains, and has es- 
tablished two hospitals 
in the mountains for the 
sole purpose of treating 
sufferers from that disease of the eye. Tra- 
choma, which is highly infectious, is almost | 
incurable; the most effective treatment for it | 
is to rub the inside of the eyelids with ster- | 
ilized sandpaper while the patient is under | 
the influence of an anesthetic. However, 
although the situation is serious, it is not 
hopeless; people can be taught how to escape | 
contracting the malady, and some protection 
can be given to the children. 

A study of leprosy is being made at a station 
established for the purpose on the island of 
Molokai, in the Hawaiian group, and the | 
service thinks that a cure for that dreadful | 
disease may be found. In consideration of the 
risk of infection the officers run who are en- 
gaged in the work, they draw fifty per cent. | 
extra pay. } 

The Public Health Service is constantly on | 
guard to prevent the plague from getting into | 
San Francisco again. In that city is the larg- | 
est and best-equipped plague laboratory in| 
the world. There a special investigation has | 
been made of the prevalence of the plague | 
among the ground squirrels of California. | 
Only a few years ago the infected ground | 
squirrels in many counties of California were | 
a serious menace, but the service has been so 
successful in destroying them that within the | 
next few months the work will probably be | 
discontinued. 

The regulations of the service protect the | 
health of the people even while they are trav- 
eling. Thus the use of the common drinking | 
cup and the common towel on railway trains | 
and in railway stations is forbidden, and | 
transportation companies are required to ob- 
tain from local health officers certificates that 
guarantee the purity of the water and the ice 
that they provide for the use of passengers. | 
Inspectors are constantly on the watch to/| 
ascertain whether the common carriers are 
fulfilling their obligations in such matters, and 
to prosecute delinquents. As a result of that | 
watchfulness, the fact was recently brought to 
light that a certain railway was supplying its | 
patrons with water that in effect was dilute 
sewage. 

The Public Health Service is the oldest | 
medical corps under the Federal government, 
for it was established by act of Congress in 
1798. It was originally called the Marine 
Hospital Service, and its duty was to care for 
the sick of the navy and the merchant marine. 
‘The business of caring for sick sailors brought 
it into contact with all sorts of foreign-bred 
diseases; and since it was the only mobile 
sanitary force available, the government threw 
it into the breach on occasions of special peril 
to the national health—such, for example, as 
the cholera epidemic of 1854, and the various 
epidemics of yellow fever. That naturally | 
led to giving the service control of the quar- | 
antine work for keeping diseases out of the | 
country, and its subsequent responsibility. 
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| lips. 


| **Can’t you limber up ?’’ 


KERHOFF 





MISS ASPINWALL WHISPERED FINAL WORDS OF ADVICE. 


admiration was the careless ease with which 
| Dudley spoke the piece. To Dudley, appar- 
ently, public speaking was not a task at all, 
| but an agreeable relaxation; to Earl it was a 
| trial and a nightmare. 

Mr. Woodbury, the principal of the school, 


|and Miss Aspinwall, the teacher of elocution, 


were always present at the rehearsals. Except | 
for making a few terse criticisms when the | 
boy had finished, Mr. Woodbury kept grimly 
silent; but Miss Aspinwall frequently inter- 
rupted Dudley with words of advice. 

‘*Stop, Mr. Severance!’’ she would call out. 
‘*You’re being yourself, and you must be 
Antony—you must feel as he felt! Now think: 
Antony is determined to rouse the Roman 
| populace to revolt. He is ironical; under cover 
of pretended respect for Brutus and the other 
conspirators he attacks them bitterly. He 
makes his hearers think that the idea of re- 
venging Cesar was not suggested to them, but 
| arose in themselves. You must identify your- 
self completely with Antony. Now go on!’’ 

Dudley would always listen politely to Miss 
Aspinwall’s suggestions, and then, knitting 
his brow fiercely, would go on with the oration. 

‘*A little more animation !’’? Miss Aspinwall 
would cry a moment later. ‘‘Now one step 
backward, with hand upraised, palm forward, 
just above the level of your waist. You must 
| show firmness at first in declining to read 
Cesar’s will. Repeat the last two sentences, 
please. That’s the gesture!’’ 

So the rehearsal would go; at the close, 
Professor Woodbury would say, ‘‘I suggest, 
Severance, that you slow down a bit at the 
start, put your emphasis on the middle of the 


| oration, and become emotional near the end; 


but you’re doing very well, very well indeed !’’ 
Dudley agreed with the principal, and so 


did Earl; but Earl had no illusions regarding | He had stood eleventh on the list! Lincoln’s | 
j;his own performance. Daily he rehearsed 
| Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and listened to 


a score of admonitions from Miss Aspinwall’s 


‘*You act like a wooden man, Lewis,’’ Pro- | 
fessor Woodbury said after one rehearsal. 


‘*He doesn’t identify himself with the orig- 
inal speaker — that’s the Cena Miss 
Aspinwall declared. 

It was true; by no stretch of his imagina- 
tion could he conceive of himself as Abraham 
Lincoln. He had long ago abandoned the 
hope of distinguishing himself in the contest; 
all he wished to do was to go through the 
ordeal with as little discredit to himself as 
possible. He was too self-conscious to be an 
orator; and furthermore, although in this 
opinion he disagreed with his teachers, he 
was firmly convinced that he had no talent 
whatever for public speaking. | 

Earl was taking part in the annual speaking | 
contest by accident, so to speak. From the! 





| first, his connection with the elocution course | 


of that contest—there were prizes 
for both girls and boys—were 
excused from further work in 
elocution. 

When Ear!’s turn came to speak 
at one of the fortnightly affairs, 
he flatly refused to recite. Mr. 
Woodbury gave him the choice 
between speaking at the coming 
rhetorical and leaving the school. 

‘““Very well, sir,’’ said Earl 
sullenly, ‘‘I shall leave school. ’’ 

But Earl’s father took a differ- 
ent view of the matter. ‘‘I don’t 
know that the training of this 
public speaking is of any great 
value to you,’’ he told his son, 
‘*but I can see no reason why you 
should be excused from something 
that the other boys have to do. 
You’re going to speak; so don’t 
let us hear any more about it.’’ 

Accordingly Earl learned Mark 
Antony’s oration, and glowing 
with indignation, —not at Cesar’s 
slayers, but at the faculty, his 
father, and public speaking in 
general, —delivered it at the next 
rhetorical. He did much better 
than he realized, and received a 
mark of eighty points out of a 
possible one hundred. 


at the mark. ‘‘It’s creditable,’’ 

he said to himself, ‘‘and it’s not 
high enough to get me into the contest. I’m 
glad the thing is over.’’ 


But the thing was not over. The names of 


the ten boys and girls who were to take part | 


in the final contest were announced, and Earl 


| smiled with satisfaction to think that his was 


He was astonished and pleased | 
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‘*Maybe, but I don’t feel that way inside; 
and I’1l feel worse to-morrow night. ’’ 

‘*You’ll get the first prize, all right.’’ 

‘“That remains to be seen,’’ said Dudley 
with becoming modesty. 

It was plain that he entertained high hopes; 
indeed, with the possible exception of Roy 
Adams, who was to thunder forth a part of 
Webster’s reply to Hayne, none of the other 
competitors approached him in natural ability. 

Earl’s name appeared fourth on the pro- 
gramme for the contest; Laura Andrews’s was 
fifth, and Dudley’s sixth. The principal had 
selected three men from out of town to act as 
judges at the contest. 

On the evening of the entertainment the 
hall began to fill at half past seven o’clock. 
Peering out upon the assemblage from a dress- 
ing room at one corner of the stage, Earl felt 
cold chills creep up and down his spine. 
‘* ‘Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation,’ ’’ he kept repeating to himself, for the 
dread was upon him that he was about to 
forget the speech. He did not see how, when 
the time of trial came, he could possibly 
remember it all; and as for remembering the 
gestures and inflections that Miss Aspinwall 
had taught him, that was out of the question. 

Now the orchestra was playing; Miss Aspin- 
wall, flitting among the speakers, whispered 
final words of advice. 

‘*Remember to put yourself into Lincoln’s 
place,’’ she said in Earl’s ear. ‘‘Step back 
a half pace before you begin and when you 
leave, and at no time turn your back on the 
audience. Be natural and graceful. ’’ 

‘*Be graceful!’’ The absurdity of asking 
him to identify himself with Abraham Lincoln 
and at the same time to be a model of grace 
made Earl smile in spite of his nervousness ; 
but there was little time for thoughts either 
humorous or solemn. In a moment, feeling as 
| if he were in a trance, he was tramping across 
| the stage; in another moment he dimly real- 
ized that he had seated himself in a chair near 
the rear of the platform. 

After a time he became aware that Emma 
Bogardus was speaking—something about a 
red-cheeked girl with flying hair, who rode a 
big black horse, and who saved an officer 
from being captured by his enemies. Earl sat 
fiddling his fingers; the lump in his throat 
{almost seemed to choke him. When Emma 

Bogardus had taken her seat, Daniel Webster 
| proceeded to annihilate Senator Hayne’s soph- 
| istries. Earl had a faint notion that he did 
lit by saying, ‘‘Be graceful, be graceful!’’ 
Perhaps the fact that the orator stepped back 
| half a pace gave Earl the whimsical idea. 

Next, Josephine Lambert began to speak. 








not among them; but just before rehearsals| As the time of his own trial drew rapidly 
began, David Morris became seriously ill and | | nearer, the lump in Ear]’s throat grew bigger 
was taken to a hospital. To Earl’s surprise | land bigger. Josephine’s poem was short, 


| and dismay, he was selected to fill the vacancy. | deplorably short, but what it was about he 





‘* FRIENDS, ROMANS, COUNTRYMEN!’"” 
HE ROARED. 


Gettysburg Address was the shortest prose 


| composition that the teachers would permit 
|him to recite, and he chose it at once. He 
| found no difficulty in learning the words, but 


the spirit in which they had been uttered 
he wholly failed to grasp. He decided that he 
would go through with the ordeal as well as 
he could, but next year he would take pains 
to get so low a mark in the rhetoricals that he 
would not have to compete again. 

It happened that he and Dudley Severance 
had each a vacant period at the same time in 
the afternoon. 
that hour, and so were familiar with each 


other’s pieces; but it was not until the final | 


rehearsal, when all ten contestants spoke, that 
they heard the other selections. They were 
of the usual kind; the boys had selected de- 
clamatory speeches; the girls had almost all | 
| chosen verse of a mildly sentimental nature. 

‘“*‘l’m glad we don’t have to speak against 
the girls,’ said Dudley. ‘‘They are as cool | 
as cucumbers. ’’ 

‘*Well, soare you,’’ Earl declared enviously. 


They always rehearsed during | 


had not the remotest idea. ‘‘ ‘Fourscore,’ ’’— 
he said to himself; ‘* ‘fourscore,’ ’’—and could 
get no further. What he had been dreading all 
the evening had actually happened. He had 
forgotten his ‘‘piece’’ ! 

Amid a ripple of applause, Josephine sat 
down. Earl was mechanically preparing to 
rise, when the orchestra burst forth with a 
lively tune. He had forgotten that there was to 
be a short intermission between the third and 
the fourth recitations. However, he was not 
especially grateful for the respite; for rack his 
brain as he would, he could not remember word 
or sentence of Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. 

If he had had the courage he would have 
darted off the stage and made for the nearest 
exit. No other possible way of escape from 
his predicament occurred to him; he was in 
such a panic from sheer fright that he had 
lost even the ability to think. 

Suddenly the orchestra stopped playing. 
Earl found himself on his feet, advancing to 
the front of the stage. He was stepping back- 
ward gracefully ; he knew that from the pleased 
expression on Miss Aspinwall’s face, below 
him in the front row. And he had found his 
voice. In clear, ringing tones he began: 

‘* Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears; I come to bury Cesar, not to praise 
him!’ ’’ 

Miss Aspinwall, leaning forward with parted 
lips and staring eyes, gasped. There was a 
rustling sound through the hall, as people 
hastily consulted their programmes. LEarl 
vaguely knew what he had: done and was 
doing, but he could not stop; he dared not. 
He could not remember a syllable of his own 
selection, and it was Mark Antony or nothing. 

On he went, appealing with masterful sub- 
tlety to the Roman populace, gesticulating, 
extending his hands, palm outward, in a 
| manner wholly foreign to his normal behavior 
| on the platform. He had fully identified him- 
self with the speaker at last, but that speaker 
| was Dudley Severance. He was portraying 
Mark Antony, only at second hand. 
| All things considered, it was an excellent 

portrayal. Many of the audience listened 
| intently; but the frown on Professor Wood- 
| bury’s face was ominous. Earl caught a 
| glimpse of it, and knew that there was likely 
to be an unpleasant reckoning later. Worse 
yet, he could imagine how Dudley—the real 
| Dudley just behind him—must be glaring at 
\this false Dudley’s back. Earl could never 
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explain it to him; no one would believe his 
excuse. But at least he had spoken, and no 
one could accuse him of having broken down. 

‘¢*Here was a Cesar,’’’ he declaimed in 
conclusion. ‘' ‘When comes such another?’ ’’ 

Leaving the Roman mob to wreak its fury 
en the conspirators, he returned to his seat. 

Flustered by Earl’s startling performance, 
Laura Andrews tripped timidly forward, and 
rattled off her poem in a tone that was hardly 
audible beyond the first row of seats. She had 
had little chance of winning a prize in any 
event; but now, upset by the awkward situa- 
tion that Earl had created, she could not even 
get through her piece creditably. 

Earl stole a glance at Dudley. With his 
teeth clenched and his hands gripping the arms 
of his chair, Severance sat staring straight 
ahead. What he was planning to do no one 
could guess; he looked as if he were ready to 
do something desperate. 

In a moment, with lowered head and eyes, 
Laura stole back to her seat, and Dudley 
rushed to the front of the stage. 

‘**Friends, Romans, countrymen!’’’ he 
roared. 

This was neither Miss Aspinwall’s subtle 
Antony, nor yet Dudley’s graceful triumvir. 
Instead, it was a_ bellicose, 
bloodthirsty, bellowing Antony 
who took no pains to dissemble, 
but who simply clamored for 
vengeance. Without doubt the 
mob, listening to this Antony, 
would have begun to tear up 
the benches in the Forum even 
before he began the reading of 
Cesar’s will. 

With a stony glare at Earl, 
Dudley at last turned and 
marched back to his seat. 

Earl, sitting dumb and mis- 
erable, looked off over the 
people’s heads. The chief thing 
that troubled him was how to 
escape from the hall the moment 
the contest was over. 

At last, after what seemed to 

him an interminable time, he 
realized that the orchestra was 
playing again, and that the 
three judges had risen and gone 
out together. Mr. Woodbury 
started to follow them, hesi- 
tated, and then came up on the 
stage. 
‘*Lewis,’? he whispered in 
Earl’s ear, ‘‘can you give any 
reasonable explanation of what 
happened ?”” 

‘“‘I—I don’t know that it’s 
reasonable,’’ Earl stammered, 
‘but I forgot my piece, and 
I’d spoken Antony before, you 
know. The first I knew I was 
speaking it again. I didn’t plan 
to do it; I didn’t realize it till 
I’d spoken a dozen words or so; 
then I guess I was too scared to 


winning, we get out of the rhetoricals for all 
time. I wouldn’t take the chance of speaking 
after you another year for a thousand dollars !’’ 


WINTE 











Chapter 


OR four days it was so cold that we could 
F not go outside the camp. When at last 

the weather moderated somewhat we 
worked at the mine again. We wore over our 
faces masks of woolly sheepskin that Mudi 
had made for us; but before we had been out 
five minutes the masks would freeze solid 
round our mouths and noses. 

Presently the weather became dark and 
cloudy, and then it snowed for a day and a 
half; the cabins were soon buried again, and 
we had to dig another path between them. 
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stop. It doesn’t seem possible, 
but it’s the truth, and that’s all 
there is to it, Mr. Woodbury. ’’ 

The stern principal looked 
searchingly at the boy; he knew that Earl, 
although sometimes stubborn, was always 
truthful. Turning abruptly, he followed the 
judges out of the room. 

Nearly everyone in the audience was staring 
at Earl; many of the people were whispering 
behind their programmes. The orchestra 
played again, while the contestants sat stiffly 
in their chairs. ‘Presently one of the judges— 
a fat, smiling man—came through the dressing 
room to the stage. He made a few appropriate 
remarks, and handed the girls their awards. 
Then he paused and cleared his throat. 

‘*As regards the young men,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
judges have been confronted by an unusual sit- 
uation. Through inadvertence—wholly with- 
out intention, as we are informed—one of the 
selections has been given twice. 

‘Now both of these young men have 
acquitted themselves with great credit; and if 
the original oration had been delivered, and 
delivered as well as was the substitute, we 
should have voted unanimously to award the 
first prize to Mr.’’—he consulted the slip of 
paper in his hand—‘‘to Mr. Earl Lewis. 

‘* But when we considered the handicap 
under which Mr.—ah—Mr. Dudley Severance 
was placed by coming second with his own 
selection, when we noticed his courage and 
refusal to yield to natural embarrassment, we 
felt that justice called for a different decision. 
For although Mr. Severance did not seem to 
us to have so correct a conception of the part 
as Mr. Lewis, his readiness in adapting him- 
self to extremely difficult circumstances merits 
the highest praise. We therefore award the 
first prize to Mr. Severance, the second to Mr. 
Lewis, and we wish to give honorable mention 
to the praiseworthy work of Mr.—ah—Mr. 
Roy Adams. ’’ 

It was over. Earl was stumbling toward the 
dressing room when he felt some one tug at 
his sleeve. 

‘‘Say,’’ Dudley Severance asked, ‘‘is it a 
fact that you didn’t mean to do what you did?’’ 

‘*Tt certainly is,’’ said Earl. 

‘“CAll right, then; and thank goodness, by 


SCREAMING, THE BEARCOOTS SWOOPED DOWN CLOSE 
TO OUR HEADS. 


Sooda was afraid that the snow roof at the 
mine would break down, and so we cut some 
trees with which we propped it up as best we 
could. That day Mudi made me some snow- 
shoes, and I soon learned to walk on them as 
well as Chot or Sooda could. 

We worked on at the mine every day for a 
fortnight. Sooda was so industrious that I 
was ashamed not to work hard, too; but Chot 
was rather lazy. Once Sooda showed me the 
gold we had got that day; there was as much 
as I could hold in both hands. I shut my 
eyes when he went to bury it. Fearing that 
Chot would peep, we sent him back to canip. 

Sooda was constantly making plans to 
escape. He was sure that if the chinovniks 
caught him again, they would shoot him as a 
spy; he always took the pea rifle with him to 
the mine. He longed for news of the great 
world, but of course none reached us. 

The chinovniks were not our only cause of 
worry. For as much as a week we expected 
those Syots to come back. Svoda had given 
‘them such a scare that I hoped they would 
keep away, but he said we must be on our 
guard, because savages that had only been 
frightened were almost sure to come again. 

One night Goobe waked us with queer, low 
growls. At the time we thought that it was 
only wolves prowling round, and went to 
sleep again. But later in the night Sooda 
became uneasy, and taking the rifle went out. 
Meanwhile the moon had risen, and when he 
peered out of the deep path between the camps, 
he saw two men on snowshoes, standing near 
the stable. He was sure that they were Syots; 
and to let them know that we were on our 
guard, he shouted, ‘‘Yah-ha!’’ and fired a 
shot over their heads. That waked us all up. 
When he came in, he was laughing at the way 
the men had gone scampering off on their 
snowshoes. 

The next morning we found their tracks 
leading all round our cabin, as if they had 
been listening and trying to look in. 

Two or three days later, when we were at 
supper, we heard.a queer little noise outside 














‘*Well, we’re out of it. I believe I’d run away 
before I’d take the chance of speaking either 
before or after you!’’ said Earl fervently. 


Sy C.A.Stephens 
‘in Ton Che pters 
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the door like that of a puppy whining. Mudi | 


opened it, and we saw a little boy, not much 


more than a baby, crying and clawing at the | 
door with his little brown fingers. We could | 
not imagine how he had got there through the | 


deep snow. Mudi brought him into the cabin, 
and Sooda ran out with the rifle and looked | 
round, but could see no one. 

The little fellow was well wrapped in furs, 
and had his feet tied up in sheepskin with the 
wool inside. He was afraid of us, and kept 


his arm over his face; when we pulled his | 


arm away, he squirmed and 
burst out crying. Finally Mudi 
wrapped some sugar in a piece | 
of cloth, and put it into his | 
mouth, and as soon as he tasted 
the sweet he rolled his black, 


shouted with laughter. 

But Sooda was uneasy. Every 
few minutes he went to the door 
and peered out into the night. 


imagine why. 


a woman’s voice call softly, 
**Koo-hee!’’ Sooda opened 


woman, dressed in a suit of sable 


of white rabbit skin. ‘‘Dah- 
kooch, dah-kooch ! ’’ she cried, 


let her enter, but he watched 
the door; he was afraid of 


woman was alone. 


come accustomed to the lamp- 
light, she looked round, and 
seeing the baby asleep in the 


to the floor. He set up a howl, 
at which the woman snatched 
him up and gave him a great | 
hug. There was no doubt | 
that she was the baby’s mother. 


She was cleaner and better- | 


looking than the men whom we had seen. 
Mudi tried to talk with the woman, but they 
could not understand each other well. Sooda 
suspected that she had been sent to spy on us, 
and that a party of the men were not far off. 
However, none of them appeared that night. 

The next morning Mudi fed her and the 
baby. The woman showed no intention of 
leaving; she sat staring at us, but seemed 
perfectly contented. Sooda took the rifle with 
him when we went to the mine, and kept a 
sharp lookout all day. None of the Syots 
came there; but when we went back to camp 
at sunset, we found that another woman had 
come—an older one who seemed to be the 
mother of the first. We had to feed them, 
and they were tremendous eaters. 

The next day another Syot woman appeared ; 
and during the evening of the following day an 
old lame man came hobbling to us on his snow- 
shoes. Feeding so many began to be serious. 

Another old Syot man came the next day; 


and he was just as hungry as the others. If | 


we continued feeding people at this rate, we 
should be out of supplies in a fortnight. 
we hated to have trouble with our visitors, for 
we did not know how numerous a tribe might 
be near at hand. From what Mudi could 
understand of their talk, she learned that the 
men were off on the mountains, hunting wild 
sheep and sable. The women all wore coats 
and hoods of either sheepskin or sable. 

After thinking it over, Sooda decided to make 
the Syots pay for their food with sable skins. 
Accordingly, the next morning he and Mudi 


went out to the stable and began to talk trade | 
A great jabbering arose. The 


with them. 
Syots did not like the idea of paying for what 
they ate. The old lame man put on his snow- 
shoes and hobbled off in great indignation. 
However, Sooda declared firmly that they 
should have no breakfast unless they paid for 
it, and at last offered to trade ten cans of beef, 
ten pounds of oatmeal, and five pounds of | 
sugar for the sable-skin coat that the mother | 
of the baby wore. The other Syot women and | 
the men, who were hungry, urged the woman 





slanting eyes up at her in such | 
a droll way that Chot and I| 


Some Syot must have left that | 
baby there, but we could not) 


Late that evening, after the | 
little fellow was asleep, Goobe | 
growled suddenly, and we heard | 
the door; outside stood a Syot | 


fur, with a hood and mittens | 
and started to come in. Sooda | 


some stratagem. However, the | 


As soon as her eyes had be- | 


bunk, whistled to it. The little | 
chap heard the sound in his | 
sleep, and scrambled up; seeing | 
the woman, he laughed and | 
started to crawl to her, but fell | 


But | 


to accept the offer, and she finally did so; Mudi 
gave her one of her own old coats to keep her 
warm. The Syots ate all of the oatmeal and 
sugar and beef that morning. We wondered 
what they would do for food the next day, for 
they had no more furs that were not mangy 
and worn. But late that night the old lame 
Syot came back with five pretty good sable 
skins, for which Sooda gave him half a pood 
of oatmeal, and some sugar and salt. 

Before noon the next day they had eaten all 
the oatmeal mush, —and all the sugar with it,— 
and could have eaten more! 

Sooda said that if we did not renew our 
supply of food at once, the Syots would eat 
us next! We carried through the hole at the 
rear of our cabin about half the supplies that 
| were left, and hid them in the passage. In the 

same place we hid almost everything of value, 
and then covered the hole with pieces of logs. 

Our plan was for Sooda, Chot and me to 

|go down to Karatusk, sell our sable skins, 
and buy a load of provisions. Mudi was to 
| stay at camp; Sooda would not go into the 
| town, for he was afraid that, in spite of his 
| Yakut disguise, the Cossacks would recognize 
|him. We loaded on the sled enough supplies 
for the journey. Sooda made a bundle of the 
| sable-skin coat that we had bought from the 
| Syot woman, and also put in the five sable 
| skins. We took some hay for the pony, and 
what sheepskins we had, to sleep in at night. 

We started off down the pass and left Mudi 

}at the camp, to get along with the Syots as 
best she could. We had to tie Goobe up to 
keep him from following us. Sooda and I 
| went ahead and broke a path in the snow for 
| the pony, which Chot drove. It was hard 
work that first day; but after we got down 
into the lower country by the river, the snow 
was not so deep, and had so firm a crust that 
it would bear us. 

Stopping at night at deserted miners’ camps, 

of which there are a good many through the 
Sayan Mountains, we made the journey in 
three days. 
On the second day a flock of bearcoots 
attacked us. Screaming, they swooped down 
close to our heads and snapped their bills with 
| @ noise as loud as the crack of a whip; Sooda 
had to shoot one of them before they would 
| leave us. He said that it was the pony they 
| were after, and that they would soon have 
killed it if it had been alone. At the first old 
|camp where we stopped, the wolves came 
round in the night and howled dismally; but 
we had the pony, sled, and furs in the camp 
with us, and had propped the door shut. 

As we traveled, Sooda tried to teach me to 
| talk Yakut. According to our plan, Chot and 

I, disguised as Yakut boys, would go into 
| Karatusk to a certain Jew who bought furs. 
We would take the sable skins with us, and 
afterward buy supplies. We were to say that 
we were starved out in the mountains, and 
that we had come down to Karatusk to get 
food for ourselves and our old grandmother 
who lived at a camp. 

My hair, which was dark brown, had by 
this time grown fairly long, so that I could 
pull it down over my ears under a Yakut 
fur hood; I wore a belted sheepskin coat that 
| Mudi had made for me, and also Yakut winter 
| boots. My skin was too light for a Yakut’s, 
Sooda said; but he knew a tree in the moun- 
| tains, called sulbenk, from the inner bark of 

which you can make a dark stain. At the 
miners’ camp where we stayed the second 
night he got some of that bark and boiled it 
in the teapot. Then he rubbed the juice on 
my hands and face; he darkened the corners 
of my eyes, too, so that they looked somewhat 
like Chot’s. Then he rubbed some grease on 
me, and told me not to wash it off. I guess 
my own father would not have known me 
after Sooda had finished. 

But in spite of all the pains that Sooda and 
Chot took to teach me Yakut, I could not learn 
to speak it well. I had to stop so long to think 
of the words, that Sooda cried out impatiently. 
He sat and looked at me in perplexity. 

** Banzai! Good!’’ he cried suddenly. ‘‘You 
must be a deaf-and-dumb boy. You needn’t 
talk, and you mustn’t seem to hear anything. 
| Chot is your younger brother. He can do the 
| talking and the trading. You poke along be- 
hind him and look stupid. Don’t answer if 
they speak to you, and don’t seem to hear.’’ 

Chot was delighted, for Sooda told him that 
if people inquired about me, he was to point 
to my mouth and shake his head, to show 
that I could not talk. If any of the soldiers 
did anything to me, or shook me, I was to try 
to speak, and make a noise in my throat. 

I did not like the plan any too well; but 
Sooda said we were in a hard place, and that 
we must all play the game as best we could. 

Another thing troubled me. At Karatusk I 
wanted to go to the prison to try to get news 
of father. But Sooda said very earnestly that 
I must stay away from the prison. The 
Russians would be sure to detect me and make 
me confess, he said, and then they would find 
out all about us. It would do father harm 
instead of good. 

When we finally came to a miners’ camp 
near enough to our destination, Sooda sent 
Chot and me on alone with the pony and sled. 
He himself remained in hiding at the camp. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TOWER OF THE SUMMER PALACE NEAR 
PEKING. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HEN you go sailing with a man who 
‘*knows’’ there is no danger, you take a 
great risk. 


The Sheep Dog never wastes his Teeth in 
Fighting, 
But saves them for a Wolf that may need 
Biting. 
Y the time September comes round, no 
one will remember whether your gradu- 
ating dress was of organdie or cheesecloth. 


HE year 1915 is rich in centenaries of 

important events in the life of the great 
Napoleon — his escape from Elba, February 
26th; his arrival at Paris, March 20th; his 
defeat at Waterloo, June 18th; and the begin- 
ning of his captivity at St. Helena, October 
17th. 

RITISH manufacturers of furniture and 

other wooden articles are at their wits’ 
ends to get lumber. Russia, Norway and 
Sweden are the ordinary sources of supply, 
but between them and the ‘‘ western islands’’ 
are stretches of sea that are strewn with mines 
and occupied by hungry submarines. So all 
things made of wood sell at prices that dis- 
courage purchasers. 

BIT of wool from Mary’s little lamb has 

lately passed by will to the Historical 

Society of Somerville, Massachusetts. The 
giver received it in 1880 from Mary Sawyer 
Tyler, the ‘‘Mary’’ of the famous verses. The 
wool is a small piece of yarn snipped from a 
pair of stockings that Mary’s mother knit 
for her almost a hundred years ago. It was 
in Sterling, Massachusetts, in the year 1814, 
that the lamb made its memorable visit to the 
district school. 

URGEON-GENERAL Blue’s article on 

how the national government protects the 
health of the people, which appears on another 
page, is both a wholesome intellectual surprise 
and a good lesson in patriotism. We hear too 
much about the inefficient way in which the 
government does things, and there are too 
many sneers at ‘‘red tape.’’ It is good for all 
of us, now and then, to discover anew that 
our ‘‘Uncie Sam’’ is not showing any signs 
of mental breakdown, and to be reminded 
that even ‘‘red tape’’ has its uses. 


HE Massachusetts Forestry Association 

purposes to plant 320 miles of shade trees 
on a loop of highways that, starting and ending 
at Boston, will pass through fifty-seven other 
cities and towns. 
ation to set out trees enough so that rows of 
them will connect the towns that now have 
tree-lined streets, and to plant trees in the 
towns that now have too few. One hundred 
and twenty-five troops of Boy Scouts have 
been taking a census of shade trees, so that 
the association shall know what towns need 
them most. 


HE United States government has defi- 

nitely determined the route that its Alaskan 
railway shall follow. It will run from Seward 
to Fairbanks, 471 miles, with a branch line of 
thirty-eight miles to the Matanuska coal fields. 
A privately built line, which has failed finan- 
cially, covers seventy-one miles of the distance, 
and the government has bought it. The esti- 
mated cost of the government railway is 
$26,800,000. It is fitting that it begins at a 
town named for the Secretary of State who 
arranged the purchase of Alaska from Russia. 


OST agricultural contests centre round a 
single crop, but the boys of Ward County 

in North Dakota are beginning a contest that 
will continue for three years. The competitors 
are boys from fourteen to twenty years of age. 
Each boy will have charge of a seventeen-acre 
tract, on which he is to raise five acres of corn, 
five acres of wheat, five acres of some other 
grain,—these in rotation for three years, —and 
two acres of alfalfa. The prizes, which are 


It is the plan of the associ- | 


$1,500 in cash and a great silver cup, will go 
to the boys who get the largest net incomes 
from their fields. 


“WAR ORDERS.” 


\ , Soom EN the war broke out last August, 
the first feeling among American 
business men was consternation; they 
assumed that Europe would sell at any price 
its holdings of our securities, the value of 
which probably ran into the thousands of 
millions of dollars. How could we pay for 
sales made to us in such prodigious volume? 
How could our stock exchange stand the 
resultant fall of prices? What would happen 
to the market for international exchange if 
the sea should be ‘closed to commerce, and 
sales of securities could not even be partly 
offset by large exports of merchandise? 

Those first apprehensions explain such 
events as the closing of the New York Stock 
Exchange from July 31st to December 12th, 
and the rise in the rate of exchange on London 
during August to $6.50 for the pound sterling, 
when $4.90 was the highest price to which it 
had ever gone before. 

Presently, when the business men found 
that Europe was not selling our stocks and 
bonds, and that ocean traffic was not inter- 
rupted, their mood changed. They began to 
talk of certain advantages that the war would 
bring to us. The European exporters could 
no longer supply the needs of such countries 
as South America and Asia, and the United 
States would get their trade. That forecast 
has thus far not been fulfilled. In the eight 
months following last July, the value of our 
exports to those two continents was actually 
$44,000,000 less than in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

But our export trade has nevertheless ex- 
panded, even more remarkably than anyone 
had imagined it would. Shipments of wheat 
had much to do with it. At the end of March 
our sales of wheat and flour to other countries 
since last June were $216,000,000 greater than 
they were in the preceding year, and reached 
a total sum that had never been approached in 
our previous history. But wheat did not do it 
all. At the end of 1914, our exports of products 
other than agricultural increased amazingly. 
In March, 1915, they were $52,000,000 greater 
than in March, 1914. The increase came largely 
from purchases of war munitions by Europe. 

Last February our export of horses was 
$9,000,000 more in value than it was in Febru- 
ary of the year before. In the first two months 
of 1915, our export of arms and explosives 
increased by $6,700,000; our export of all ma- 
terial used in war increased by $36,000,000. 
The demand for such exports has grown rapidly 
since February, for the enormous waste of 
ammunition in the European conflict has called 
for fresh supplies in almost unlimited quantity. 
Last month the orders already placed with 
American manufacturers may have reached 
$300, 000,000. So urgent were the orders that 
the owners of great American factories hith- 
erto used for the manufacture of electrical ap- 
pliances and similar commodities have utilized 
them for making ammunition. 

It is a strange situation, almost wholly 
unforeseen. Not the least remarkable of the 
results from these orders and from the heavy 
balance of exports created by them is the fact 
that the great European governments have 
|had to borrow heavily in the New York 
|market, in order to raise a credit fund on 
which to draw when paying the American 
manufacturers. The international account for 
these orders, coming at the same time with the 
purchases of our wheat, could not be settled by 
European shipments to us either of commodi- 
ties or of securities. 
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ON “GETTING BY.” 


N addressing recently a body of teachers, 
] Mr. Lewis Perry, the principal of Phillips 

Exeter Academy, declared that ‘‘ ‘getting 
by’ is one of the most fatal expressions that 
have crept into the American vocabulary.” 
It suggests, of course, contentment with medi- 
ocre and inferior achievement. Efficiency 
may not be the highest of the virtues, —certain 
events now passing in the world should tend 
to discredit it as a ruling national ideal, —but 
it is a virtue that the individual cannot afford 
to despise. The ordinary boy tries to attain 
| it in the pursuits that interest him. He is not 
| content with merely ‘‘getting by’’ in athletic 
| sports; if he wins a place on the school team 
| he does not then relax his efforts. 
| It seems hard for the ordinary boy to grasp 
the analogy between mental athletics and 
physical athletics. For his future happiness 
it is important that he should set himself as 











high a standard in the one as in the other; 
that he should increase the efficiency of his 
mind as well as that of his body. Otherwise, 
he will grow into a man who is contented to 
do just as little work as will insure holding 
his job and drawing his pay. And such a 
man is likely to underestimate the amount 
and quality of work necessary to that end. 

The boy who prides himself on his ability to 
get by becomes the man who deplores his inabil- 
ity to get on. +6 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


T is perhaps a mistake to reflect upon our 
talking at all. Those with whom we talk 
most happily and eagerly probably do not 

reflect upon it. When we do reflect, however, 
we are likely to think at first that we have 
discovered the great secret. We see tliat the 
worst bores are those who talk’ perpetually 
about themselves, about their health, their 
business, their doings, their children, all the 
little affairs of daily life that are of immense 
interest to them, but of little interest to us. 
Therefore we conclude that to avoid being a 
bore we must avoid talking about ourselves. 
We cultivate a deep and sympathetic interest 
in others’ lives. We listen, and the art of 
listening is undoubtedly a very important ele- 
ment in the art of conversation. We encourage 
the merchant to talk about his wares, the 
artist about his pictures, the physician about 
his cases, even the fond mother about her 
children, which does certainly require heroic 
fortitude. Then we flatter ourselves that 
everyone likes to talk to us, and that we are 
masters of the art of conversation. 

Beyond dispute, that device goes a long way. 
A patient, attentive, and best of all, a sug- 
gestive listener, can never be a bore, can rarely 
be other than welcome. Yet it is doubtful 
whether such artists are quite as successful as 
they think they are. A man, even when he 
is absorbed in his own work, does not want 
to talk about it always. Those who are most 
bubbling over with their own personality grow 
a little suspicious of one who does not bubble 
over at all. 
mocking inwardly, is taking your gauge and 
refusing to give his own, is merely studying 
in you what he takes to be the measure of 
human folly? Now, nothing kills conversation 
so surely as suspicion of any kind. 

It may be, therefore, that the true art is 
rather one of give and take. A good bargain 
is good for both sides, and ina good talk you 
must tell something as well as hear something. 
The greatest bores talk about themselves; but 
those who are most charming socially and who 
are most sought after usually talk about them- 
selves also. If the difference is a matter of 
art, it cannot at any rate be acquired, but 
comes fresh and eternally delightful from the 
hand of great, creating Nature. 

The most important negative part of con- 
versation—keeping silent—can be learned by 
anyone. The rare and exquisite gift of being 
always listened to with pleasure cannot be 
imitated ; it can only be admired. 


* © 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 


T= E spectacular character of the German 
submarine campaign, culminating in the 
destruction of the Lusitania, has blinded 
many people to the real achievements of the 
British navy in preserving the economic posi- 
tion of Great Britain during the war, and in 
imperiling that of its enemies. 

At the very outbreak of the hostilities the 
German merchant fleet vanished from the 
sea; with its vessels shut up in German 
harbors or in those of neutral nations, it still 
remains useless to the empire. The blockade 
that the allied governments have declared 
against German ports has been effectively 
carried out by British warships—at least as 
far as the North Sea ports are concerned. 
The isolation of Germany is not complete, for 
there must still be some trading with Scan- 
dinavian ports across the Baltic Sea; but 
beyond question the cordon of British cruisers 
has cut off from Germany a supply of war 
material and foodstuffs that would be of the 
greatest value to the empire. The desperation 
with which the Germans have waged their 
retaliatory submarine campaign proves that. 

One by one the German commerce destroyers 
that were at large when the war broke out 
have been captured, sunk, or driven into neu- 
tral harbors. Under the conditions that have 
prevailed in former wars, British commerce 
could proceed to-day in utter indifference to 
the fact that the nation is engaged in a 
terrible war. 

Only against the submarine has the British 
navy found no satisfactory defense; but the 


What if this pleasant listener is. 





novelty and the dramatic viciousness of the 
attacks of the submarines have made their 
exploits seem more remarkable than they 
really are. They have sunk about seventy 
British merchant vessels in ten months; but 
during a single year of the War of 1812, Amer- 
ican cruisers and privateers took or sunk 639 
British ships, and that at a time when British 
commerce was much smaller than it is to-day. 
Economically considered, the Yankee priva- 
teer of a hundred years ago was far more 
dangerous than the German submarine of to- 
day. The normal annual loss to the British 
merchant marine by peril of wind and wave is 
probably greater than the peril of the sub- 
marine torpedo. 

Finally, the German high-sea fleet, like its 
merchant fleet, has felt obliged to keep to 
its fortified harbors; the British navy is too 
strong for it to risk a battle. And still Eng- 
land in concert with France can spare vessels 
enough to make a very serious attack on Con- 
stantinople. That campaign still hangs in 
the balance, but the allies believe that it will 
succeed. On the whole, the British fleet, by 
performing successfully the duty with which 
it is charged,—the protection of the economic 
welfare of the island kingdom even under the 
stress of a mighty world-war, —has well repaid 
the nation for the great sums spent on it. 


* & 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


OR the moment the danger of war be- 
F tween Japan and China has passed. 

On the one hand, Japan has consented 
to waive for the present the demands to which 
China objected as incompatible with its sov- 
ereignty, and on the other hand, China has 
given its humble consent to the rest of the list. 
As The Companion predicted three months 
ago, the upshot of the matter is that Japan 
has successfully asserted her predominant in- 
fluence on the mainland of eastern Asia. 

Briefly, these are the things that China has 
granted: (1) Japan shall have all the rights 
and privileges that Germany enjoyed in the 
province of Shantung before the war; (2) addi- 
tional treaty ports selected by Japan shall be 
opened in that province; (3) the Japanese 
shall have the right to occupy land in perma- 
nency in southern Manchuria, to establish 
courts in Manchuria, and to say what police 
rules its citizens there shall obey and what 
taxes they shall bear; (4) whenever foreign 
advisers, whether political, financial, or com- 
mercial, are needed for either Manchuria or 
Mongolia, Japanese shall be appointed; (5) 
the great Han Yeh Ping coal and iron com- 
pany shall be put under Japanese control; (6) 
railway concessions in southern China shall 
be granted to the Japanese; and (7) no part 
of the Chinese coast shall be ceded to any 
other foreign power. 

Japan has not withdrawn, but only post- 
poned, its demands that China employ only 
Japanese as advisers to the government; that 
it find places for Japanese in the police system 
and the courts of China itself; and that China 
shall buy arms and war supplies only of Japan, 
or with the consent of Japan. Whether it 
presents them again will no doubt depend on 
circumstances. If it finds that it can thus 
further humiliate China without provoking 
too strong a protest from the other powers, it 
will doubtless do so; for Japan is determined 
to control China, politically, economically, and 
in a military way, and it sees in the great 
European war an opportunity for realizing its 
ambition that will hardly occur again. 

It is due to Japan to say that it justifies 
its conduct on the ground that China must be 
protected against partition or exploitation by 
the European powers. Some of its statesmen 
liken the Japanese policy to our own Monroe 
Doctrine, but they forget that we have never 
asked any special political or commercial priv- 
ileges from our Latin-American neighbors. 

Washington thinks that the agreement be- 
tween the two nations does not contain any- 
thing to which our government can properly 
object; and it is not likely that any of the 
warring powers will find time or energy to 
interfere. Japan has seized the leadership of 
the Orient with an ease and a detiniteness for 
which one short year ago its statesmen would 
not have dared to hope. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EXICO.—A colony of Americans settled 

at Esperanza, near Guaymas, were at- 
tacked on May 12th by a body of Yaqui 
Indians, and several were killed. The United 
States dispatched the cruisers Raleigh and 
New Orleans to Guaymas, with instructions 
to rescue the Americans if the Mexican author- 
ities were unable to do so; but on May 17th, 
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word was received that a detachment of Vil- 
lista troops had gone to their aid and driven off 
the Yaquis. The Yaquis are in arms because 
the Mexican officials have not redeemed their 
promise to restore to them certain lands in the 
Yaqui valley, part of which are included in 
concessions that are held by Americans. —— 
There is still no word of any decisive battle 
between Villa and Obregon, although El Paso 
heard that the former general had defeated an 
attack that General Obregon made on his flank 
at Leon.——Americans just come from Mexico 
City describe the situation there as lamen- 
table. Provisions are very nearly exhausted, 
and there is constant disorder in the streets of 
the city. 


co) 


EVOLUTION IN PORTUGAL.— The 

dissension and strife that have character- 
ized the republican régime in Portugal for 
several months found issue at last in a revo- 
lutionary movement aimed at the ministry 
of Premier Castro, which broke out on May 
15th. The officers of the navy seem to have 
been especially active, and the disorders began 
with the firing of a number of shells into the 
city of Lisbon by the cruiser Adamastor. 
That was the signal for uprisings of soldiers 
and citizens, not only in the capital, but in 
other provinces of the kingdom. There was 
fighting in the streets of 
Lisbon between the revo- 
lutionists and the loyal 
regiments, and an insur- 
rectionary army of several 
thousand men appeared 
before the city and threat- 
ened to storm it. The par- 
tisans of the revolution 
soon demonstrated their 
superior foree, and Presi- 
dent Arriaga agreed to 
dismiss the Castro cabinet and to accept one 
headed by Senhor Chagas, a former premier 
and a leader of the revolutionary party. On 
May 17th, the new premier was shot on the 
railway train in which he was traveling from 
Oporto to Lisbon. He is expected to recover. 
General Castro, the deposed premier, is a 
prisoner in the hands of the revolutionists. 
—- The movement is not a monarchical 
reaction; the revolutionists are radical repub- 
licans who accuse the government of which 
General Castro was the head of a despotic 
and arbitrary conduct of affairs, and of dan- 
gerous friendliness to those who are plotting 
to restore the monarchy. 


Ld 


AVAL REVIEW IN NEW YORK.—In 

connection with the tercentenary of New 
York, there was a great naval review in 
the harbor of that city from May 15th to 
May 18th. Sixteen battleships and numerous 
smaller craft were present in line. There was 
a land parade on May 17th, and President 
Wilson came on from Washington to review 
both the fleet and the parade. He was received 
with unusual demonstrations of enthusiasm. 

& 


HE NOTE TO GERMANY.—On May 

13th, President Wilson dispatched a note 
to the German government concerning the 
violation of American rights by German sub- 
marines and aéroplanes. He mentioned the 
death of an American citizen on the British 
steamer Falaba, torpedoed without warning, 
the attacks on the American vessels Gulflight 
and Cushing, and the loss of over one hundred 
“Americans on the Lusitania. He warmly 
defended the right of American ships and 
American citizens to sail the high seas, even 
in the newly proclaimed war zone, and de- 
clared that the use of submarines against 
merchant vessels was apparently impossible 
without a disregard of the ‘‘rules of reason, 
justice, and humanity, which all modern opin- 
ion regards as imperative.’’ He urged the 
German government to disavow the acts of 
its submarine officers, to make such reparation 
as was possible for the measureless injury done 
to Americans, and to prevent the recurrence 
of any similar infringements of American 
rights. The note, which was firm, although 
wholly courteous in tone, was praised by almost 
all the newspapers and public men who com- 
mented on it. 


THE BEUROPEAN WAR 
(From May 12th to May 19th.) 


It is now the turn of the allies to report a 
vigorous and measurably successful offensive 
in Flanders. The French began it north of 
Arras, where they attacked the German posi- 
tions at the village of Carency, and after some 
very sharp fighting, carried them. The advan- 
tage thus gained was pressed, and Berlin 
admitted the evacuation of several villages on 
a front of several miles between Angres and 
Neuville St. Vaast. The French appear to 
have taken a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition and a number of German guns. The 
French war office also reported that the wood 
of Le Prétre, which crowns the high land be- 
tween Metz and St. Mihiel, was now wholly in 
French hands, as a result of some very deter- 
mined fighting. ‘That Berlin did not admit. 

The British forces did not make any further 
progress in regaining the ground lost to the 
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Germans near Ypres, but they struck a blow 
at Festubert, west of La Bassée, not far 
from Neuve Chapelle, where they gained 
their last victory in the early spring, and 
pushed the German line back about a mile. 

There has been activity in the Champagne 
region and in the Woévre, too, but it is not 
possible to tell from the official reports which 
side got the best of it. 

The allied gains are not to be taken too 


seriously, for there is nothing yet to indicate 


that a concerted advance such as was pre- 
dicted for the month of May has actually 
begun. The movements seem more like the 


sort of offensive that the French and English | ' 


attempt whenever it is desirable to relieve 
pressure on the Russian lines in the east. 

The German pressure there is admitted 
even by Petrograd to be very serious indeed. 
The triumphant advance of General von 
Mackensen’s army was not checked by the 
Russians until the river San was reached—if, 
indeed, it is actually checked there. Berlin de- 
clared that the fortress of Jaroslau, which has 
been in Russian hands since last fall, was re- 
taken, and the Austro-German advance was at 
last accounts so near Przemysl that it was 
possible for its artillery to bombard that city. 
Berlin reports that 170,000 Russian prisoners 
have been taken. 

As the Russian front in western Galicia was 
driven in, it became necessary to abandon all 
the positions won with so much difficulty in 
the Carpathians, and on May 17th the Austri- 
ans were in Drohobycz, which is only forty 
miles from Lemberg. The entire Russian 
occupation of Galicia is imperiled by the suc- 
cess of the Austro-German campaign. Petro- 
grad declared that the Russians are now in 
strong positions along the San and upper 
Dniester rivers, which they can hold, but it 
remains to be seen whether that is the case. 

In Bukowina, the Russians claim an impor- 
tant victory over the Austrians, and declare 
that they have driven the enemy behind the 
Pruth River and taken the city of Czernowitz. 
This success, if it is as great as reported, may 
endanger the right flank of the long Austro~ 
German line, and relieve some of its pressure 
in the direction of Przemysl and Lemberg. 

There was constant fighting along the Dar- 
danelles, where the land forces of the allies 
are finding their advance slow and costly. 
A larger foree is needed if success is to be 
gained, for the Turkish army is numerous, 
and intrenched in strong positions. The allies 
have taken the heights of Krithia, which are 
about five miles from the lower end of the 
Gallipoli perinsula. 

The British battleship Goliath was tor- 
pedoed in the Dardanelles while it was sup- 
porting the French advance on the southern 
side of the strait. Nearly five hundred lives 
were lost. General d’Amade, the French 
commander, has been recalled, and General 
Gouraud is now incommand. Admiral Carden 
has been replaced in command of the British 
fleet by Admiral de Robeck. 

London announces that Windhuk, the capi- 
tal of German Southwest Africa, has been 
taken by the South African forces under Gen. 
Louis Botha. 

England was stirred by the report of serious 
differences between Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Lord Fisher, 
the First Sea Lord; the situation seemed likely 
©. a 








KING OF ITALY REVIEWING HIS TROOPS. 


to result in the break-up of the cabinet as at 
present constituted, and the formation of a 
coalition ministry with Mr. Asquith as premier, 
in which Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, and other Unionists 
should have seats. Indeed, Mr. Asquith, in 
a speech in Parliament on May 19th, virtually 
announced that such would be the case. 

Italy continued in a much disturbed condi- 
tion. There were a great number of demon- 
strations hostile to Austria among the people 
of various Italian cities, and some of them 
were sd aggressive that the police found it 
necessary to call on the army to help in sup- 
pressing them. These disorders were espe- 
cially serious while the King was considering 
the resignations of Premier Salandra and his 
cabinet, which were offered on May 14th as a 
protest against the attempt of a party led by 
formér Premier Giolitti to bring about an 
understanding with Austria on a basis less 
favorable to Italian ambitions than that on 
which the Salandra government has insisted. 
The King finally declined to accept the resig- 
nations of the ministry. On May 19th, it was 
reported that the German and Austrian am- 
bassadors at Rome had asked for their pass- 
ports. 





And that’s a good name for | 
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‘* In stirring deeds my hero leads, ‘ 

s 

And grandly serves the nation. a 
Its force and vim are due to him 

Who serves this fighting ration.” § 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup— | 


The “fighting ration.” 
win the every-day fight of work and business 


It helps you to : 


and study and play. 


It does this because it is a nourishing food 
and at the same time a wholesome stimulant. 


Arthur Brisbane, the famous editor, ex- 
pressed it exactly when he said, “Soups prop- 
erly prepared are the most valuable and 
important factors in digestion. And your 


digestion makes you what you are.”’ 


Whether you serve it as a plain tomato 
bouillon or a rich cream of tomato or in any 
other of the many tempting ways in which 
it is so easily prepared, you find this favorite 
Campbell “kind” at once delightful and sus- 
taining. 

Buy it by the dozen and keep it always 
handy. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


That is the simplest way. 


21 kinds 10c a can 












Asparagus Mock Turtle 

Beef Mulligatawny 

Bouillon Mutton 

Celery Ox Tail 

Chicken Pea 

Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 

Clam Bouillon Printanier 

Clam Chowder Tomato 

Consommé Tomato-Okra 

Julienne Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 21 KIND ee 
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e THE ROSES J 
Sy Aloysius Coll 


OB o’ Lincoln, Bob o’ Lincoln, have you 
seen them at the gate— 
The children of the summer, eager-hearted 
and elate? - 
Their fingers on the latchet and their feet upon 
the wall— 
You sleepy sentry! Give them welcome, 
one and all. 


Up! 


On scarlet wings and golden wings the radiant 
kin of June 

Have fluttered down upon us from the gardens 
of the moon; 

And ere you shook the shadow and the dew- 
drop from your wing 

Have filled the silver morning with the magic 
of the spring. 


Did you dream of children blushing? Did 
your song awake the sun, 

That all the world is captive in a chain of roses 
spun? 

Ay, broken into lyric leaves your singing 
heart lies sweet 

In the gold and scarlet pauses of your music 
at my feet. 


If they lift the rusty latchet, if they venture to 
my door, 

Bob o’ Lincoln, charm and chain them that 
they leave me nevermore— 

The vagabonds of summer from the gardens 
of the moon 

That nod and plead and beckon at the golden 


gate of June! 

spectable,” but the young man had been 

taught to believe that it was wicked. 
Yet the salary was so tempting that he hesitated 
to refuse the position. His mother, in her distress, 
asked her minister for his help. The clergyman 
was unusually serious when he saw the young 
man. 

“Jack,” he began, “you do believe that over the 
universe there is an infinite God who is all we 
ean imagine of goodness, and intelligence, and 
love, don’t you?” 

“Why, yes, Doctor Brown,” Jack answered with 
eonviction, ‘‘of course I do; almost everyone 
believes that.’ 

“Then if there is,’’ continued the clergyman, ‘‘at 
every step of the way through life, there is some- 
thing God wants each one of us to do.” 

“I suppose that follows,” returned the young 
man. 

“If that is so,” continued the minister, ‘‘does 
anything else in the world matter? Suppose, for 
example, that God Almighty should suddenly now 
appear before you in unmistakable, visible form, 
and by word of mouth should tell you that He 
wanted you to do some particular thing? Suppose 
He should say, ‘I want you, John Graham, to do 
this thing’? Suppose that doing what He asked 
should cost you a very great deal of money and 
oblige you to give up a very dear ambition? Sup- 
pose that every friend you have should say you 
were acting unwisely to do it? Would these or 
any other considerations keep you from doing just 
what God had told you to do?” 

“T hope not,” said Jack. “There could be only 
one thing for me to do in such circumstances as 
those.” 

Doctor Brown’s face was stern as he leaned 
toward the young man. “Jack Graham, if God 
should so appear before you and tell you by word 
of mouth, would you be one whit more certain 
than you are to-day about what He wants you to 
do in regard to that position that has been offered 
you?” 

The young man sat staring at his rector. 
night he declined the position. 


THE WILL OF GOD. 


VERY large salary was once offered to 
a young man to undertake a new kind 
of work. Many people thought the new 
business honest enough and quite “re- 
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THE GIVERS. 


AURA Conway walked more and more 
slowly as she reached the corner where 
she turned to the Old Ladies’ Home. 
It had been a hard afternoon. Laura 
said to herself that she would never 
again collect for the missionary society ! 

Why, people—her own church people—had treated 

her as if she were doing it merely for her own 

pleasure! 

Mrs. Olcott, of course, had been lovely—she had 
thanked Laura for coming and wished her a suc- 
cessful afternoon,.and made her feel as if the work 
of soliciting were actually a privilege. But that 
had been her first call; after Mrs. Oleott had come 
Mrs. Matthews, who frowned and said she sup- 
posed she must give a dollar, although she did not 
know how she could spare it; and Mrs. Shailor, 
who refused entirely; and Mrs. Appleby, who said 
she should love to give, but that Doctor Andrews 
ought to have known better than to expect it of 
her, with all the sickness they had had this year; 
and Mrs. Kent, who explained at great length that 
she did not believe in giving money to foreign 
missions when there was so much suffering at 
home; and Mrs. King, who gave so grudgingly 
and ungraciously that Laura wanted to refuse to 
take the money. The girl’s face grew hotter and 
hotter with each disturbing memory. 

And now she had to go to Miss Betsy Morrison, 
who, as anyone could tell you, had scarcely ten 
dollars a year for clothes or anything else. Laura 
stopped at the foot of the steps—it seemed cruel 
to go to Miss Betsy. Then her lips set resolutely. 
She never would be caught again, but she would go 
through it this once, according to her instructions. 
Three minutes later she was looking into Miss 
Betsy’s happy eyes. 

“I’ve been watching for some one all the week, 
and most thought I was left out,’’ Miss Betsy was 
saying, “‘although I knew Doctor Andrews never 
would do that. My dear, the loveliest thing has 
happened! I have fifty cents to give—isn’t it 
beautiful that it just happened so I could? And 
then I have a roll of old linen for Doctor Corson’s 
work; she needs old linen, doesn’t she? Medical 
missionaries always do. Miss Folsom was so 














good; she let me have some ragged napkins, and | 


the ladies gave me all their ragged handker- 
chiefs. And here’s a package of postal cards 
that I’ve pasted all together, as they do in hospi- 
tals. I remember Doctor Corson used to ask for 
them. Everyone was so lovely about giving them 





to me, and I put in all my own. Isn’t it beautiful, 
dear, that everyone, no matter how poor, can find 
something to give in this world?” 

“And sometimes,’ Laura answered, “people 
give more than they know, Miss Betsy.” 
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SAVED BY A SILVERTIP. 


OR a week, writes a Companion contributor, 
F we had toiled along the narrow winding trail 

through bottomless muskegs and up and 
down steep foothills toward the broad notch in 
the great barrier of the Canadian Rockies. For 
another week we had traveled through the Yellow 
Head Pass and beyond toward sndw-capped 
Mount Robson. And one afternoon we had found 
a giant grizzly gathering berries on a wide rock 
slide. A careful stalk, some lucky shots, a few 
exciting moments, and he was ours. ‘ That night, 
while we sat before a rousing fire of jack pine, 
old, one-eyed Jake Gregg gazed reflectively at the 
beast’s great hide. 

“The way that silvertip’s forepaws flew when 
you hit him reminded me of the time a bear did 
me a big favor,’’ he said reminiscently. 

“?Twas back in the times of the Klondike ex- 
citement. I got to thinking about gold so much 
that I made up my mind to find a little Klondike 
of my own. I loaded two pack ponies with grub 
and blankets, straddled another, and hit the trail 
for the Téte Jaune Cache country. I made the 
Cache without any trouble, and for a couple of 
months I prospected, without any luck. 

“By September my grub was most gone, and I 
started back. Bad luck began atonce. Old Baldy, 
one of my pack ponies, took mud fever, and that 
was the end of him. 

“The next day I forded the Grand Fork of the 
Fraser. There had been heavy rains and the river 
was high. I loaded Buck, the other pack pony, 
too heavy. In crossing, he got a foot over his 
halter rope, and when I got him out on a gravel 
bar he was good for nothing but wolf meat. 

“The next morning I started early, hoping to 
get home in five days of hard traveling. My 
cayuse, ‘‘Cock of the North,” was as sure-footed a 
beast as I ever saw, but that afternoon, in hopping 
a tangle of dead jack pines, he stumbled, fell on 


my left leg, and put it out of business. I was 150 |, 


miles from any camp I knew of, with snow coming 
on and zero weather only too likely. I had a rifle 
and about twenty cartridges. On the cayuse were 
a blanket and about ten pounds of grub. 

“I scratched round and built a little fire. Then 
I thought I could rest easier if I had my blanket. 
I called to the Cock of the North, but he wouldn’t 
come. The Cock was a good horse, but he had 
one failing: he always hated to be caught; and 
with my sprained ankle I might as well have tried 
to climb Mount Robson as to mount him. At last 
I gave it up, and the rest of that day I lay round 
my fire feeling too mean to do much thinking. 

“I didn’t sleep a wink the whole night, and I 
had a hard time all the next day. My ankle 
swelled up until it felt as if it would burst right 


open. Toward evening, though, I felt a bit easier. | 


I managed to sleep some that night. The next 
morning I woke up feeling hungry. But there 
wasn’t anything to eat. 

“The Cock hadn’t quite deserted me. He spent 
most of his time grazing down on a flat about a 
quarter of a mile away, but once in a while he’d 
mosey up to see how I was getting along! 

“That night the snow came down thick and wet. 
I had a hard time keeping the fire going. The 
next morning I was ravenous. 

“I was so frightfully hungry that I began to 
think of shooting the cayuse and eating him. I 
reasoned that the meat might keep me alive until 
I could walk, or something turned up. Once when 
he poked his head through the bushes for a look 
at me, I drew a bead right between his eyes. But 
I couldn’t pull the trigger. 

**A little after dusk I heard something come tear- 
ing through the bush at forty miles an hour. I 
grabbed my gun, half-hoping it was a bull moose 
on the rampage. Then I saw a strange sight. The 
Cock came running up the hill, jumping windfalls 
like a bird, and behind him tore along the biggest 
silvertip I’ve ever seen. Once when the bear got 
close up to the horse, the cayuse let drive with 
both hind feet and tumbled the bear twenty feet 
down the hill. Then he swung to one side, and 
came tearing up the hill toward me. 

“Whew, but that bear was mad! He let out a 
roar that almost started a snowslide, and came 
raging up that hill with his mouth wide open. 

“The Cock stopped, whinnying and trembling, 
right over me. I knew the bear had to be stopped 
right soon, but first I grabbed the cayuse’s rein— 
tight! Then I let drive at the silvertip; I hit him 
in the left shoulder. He reared up, and his fore- 
paws went sailing round his head like the wings 
of a windmill. It made me think of the way my 
dad used to bat at bumblebees when they came 
humming round his head in the old home meadow. 

“I let him have three more bullets as fast as I 
could work the lever. He came plunging on again, 
but at the last shot he pitched forward, with his 
claws right in my fire. I got to work on that bear 
as soon as I had hitched the cayuse. He was 
tough and old, but he tasted to me like spring 
lamb. 

“The next day I cut offa big chunk of bear meat, 
managed to mount the broncho, and traveled 
twenty miles—lame leg and all. That night I pick- 
eted the Cock in a flat where the bunch grass was 
good. The day after I did even better. Late that 
night I met Jim Moreau, a Cree half-breed. He had 
killed a moose the day before, so we camped for a 
week until my skin was filled out again and my 
leg felt better. Then we hit the trail again, and 
the third day reached my ranch in the shadow of 
the Pass.” 
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THE WORK OF THE MINE 
SWEEPER. 


HE fishermen and sailormen who sweep the 

North Sea or the Dardanelles for submarine 

mines display, says the Manchester Guard- 
ian, a quiet, undemonstrative heroism that the 
public does not fully appreciate. 

A newly sown mine field can be detected by the 
appearance of a mine on the surface of the sea or 
by a mine’s becoming entangled with a fishing 
boat’s nets; but, unfortunately, it often escapes 
detection until some vessel enters the net and is 
sunk. As soonas a field is found a flotilla of mine 
sweepers, acting under the direction of a gunboat 
or a sweeper armed with a small gun, sets to work 
at sweeping up the mines. Six boats usually work 
together in couples. The sweeping gear consists 
of a wire rope that connects each couple of sweep- 
ers, and that has a weight or “kite” to keep the 
middle of the rope at the bottom of the sea. 
There is always the risk that the boats themselves 





may come in contact with mines. Several British 
sweepers have been sunk in that way. 

East coast fishing boats have been sent out to 
sweep for mines with fishing nets instead of the 
ordinary trawling gear. Sometimes only two or 
three mines are found in a suspected area, but 
often the fishermen meet with nothing less than 
a “nest” of them. That was the experience of a 
Lowestoft skipper. 

“We had been sweeping for some time,” he 
said, “and when I found about a dozen mines 
close to each other in a bight of my nets, I had 
the fright of my life. There they were, bobbing 
about like a bunch of buffs [sheepskin net floats], 
and I knew that if one of them touched another, 
the whole bunch might go off and blow us clean 
out of the water. I signaled the gunboat, and she 
warned us to get clear. But we hadn’t got half so 
far away as I’d have liked to have been before 
there was an explosion that sent bits of net and 
dead fish flying in all directions. I could have 
sworn my boat was lifted three feet out of the 
water and dropped back into it again.” 

When several mines are swept up together by a 
trawler or in fishing nets, they often explode when 
one knocks against another. Should they fail to 
do this, a shot is fired into the midst of them. Off 
the coast of Flanders and in the Dardanelles the 
mine sweepers have had the thrilling experience 
of having battleships continually firing over their 
heads while they were at work. 
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SHEEP TO KEEP “UNCLE SAM” 
IN FUR. 


UT on a big Kansas ranch some interesting 
QO agricultural history is being made. Mr. L. 
M. Crawford, a man who, according to the 
general opinion of his neighbors, ‘turned crazy” 
three years ago, when he invested $35,000 in queer- 
looking sheep, is now receiving the congratula- 
tions of scientific men for introducing a valuable 
fur industry into the United States. 
Mr. Crawford has proved, on his 1,900-acre sheep 
ranch near Cottonwood Falls in Kansas, that 
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A KARAKUL PELT 


Persian lamb, astrakhan and krimmer furs, for 
which Americans have been paying to Russian 
farmers $14,000,000 every year, can be grown per- 
fectly well in this country. Karakul sheep from 
Bokhara, crossed on ewes of American long-wool 
breeds, bear lambs that have these curly, lustrous 
pelts. 

Nearly six hundred lambs, valued at from $3 to 
$15 apiece, were born on the Kansas fur farm last 
year. Only the fur of the lambs that died, how- 
ever, was sold. The other lambs will be sold for 
breeding animals. Pure-bred karakul rams are 
worth from $1,000 to $1,200 apiece, and the half- 
bloods sell for about $150. 

Mr. Crawford’s herd of thirty-four karakuls 
came from the original herd imported by Dr. C. C. 
Young of Texas in 1909. Those were the first 
sheep of this strain to enter the country. Mr. 
Crawford believes that American farmers would 
do well to introduce some karakul blood into their 
breeds if for no other reason than for the hardiness 
of the breed and the superior mutton it produces. 
The extremes of heat and cold that characterize 
their native country have made these sheep able 
to withstand any sort of weather. They do equally 
well in Texas and in northern Michigan. The 
karakuls and the half-bloods on Mr. Crawford’s 
farm are more hardy than the native sheep. The 
cross-breed is also considerably heavier than the 
native sheep—sometimes fifty per cent. heavier. 
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DICKEY AND BILLY. 
Or of the favorite stories of the late F. Hop- 
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kinson Smith has been revived, and is going 

the rounds of an appreciative press since 
his death. A casual smoking-car acquaintance, a 
traveling salesman, after growling and grumbling 
for some time over the slackness of trade, con- 
cluded by saying that he had not made a sale in 
two weeks. 

“That’s nothing,” was the reply. 
made a sale in more than two years.” 

*“*Why, what the mischief do you sell, anyway?” 
inquired the surprised salesman. 

“Lighthouses,” responded the versatile author- 
artist-lighthouse-builder quite truthfully. He built 
them as well as sold them, and described them as 
well as built them, indeed; for the building of a 
lighthouse, against time and despite unusual ob- 
stacles, forms the most thrilling part of one of his 
best novels. 

Lighthouses are not the only kind of ponderous 
goods hardly to be disposed of offhand. There is 
another tale—and it, also, is true—of two trav- 
elers, casually met, and talking business. The 
first was a dealer in animals; the second, the 
owner of a small store for the sale of birds, gold- 
fish, white mice, and other domestic pets. Trade 
had been dull with him, the latter admitted; so 
dull that, having had an opportunity to sell at an 
excellent price a trained canary that he had always 
reserved because of the advertising value of its 
accomplishments, he had sold it, only to discover 
too late that his little daughter was heartbroken 
over the loss of the bird. 

“She felt so bad I’d have bought him right back 
again if I could; but I couldn’t; man wouldn’t 
give him up—not even when I offered a good bit 
more’n I’d sold him for,’’ he confided. ‘I dare say 
I’m soft about it, but I believe I’d pay double 
value in cold cash this minute if I could find the 
child another bird as clever as Dickey. He ¢ould 
draw his own feed and water,—he had that kind of 
cage, with ’em in little pulley boxes,—and he knew 
us all, and had special little notes of welcome for 
his friends, and lots of cute tricks and ways of his 
own; yes, Dickey was certainly clever. To tell 
the truth, I miss him myself most as much as 
Minnie does.” 

“It’s easy enough getting attached to pets,” said 
the dealer in animals sympathetically. ‘Same 
thing with our Billy. Billy’s as clever as they 


“T have not 
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make ’em, and he and my Dolly—why, they’re the 
closest kind of chums. Dolly most cried her eyes 
out leaving him behind when she went off to board- 
ing school, and what she’s going-to do when she 
comes back and finds him gone— We got to sell 
him, though—going to quit the business and move; 
can’t keep him where we’re going. And it’s best 
over before she gets home. Great Scott, though, 
I pity myself when I have to tell her he’s sold!” 

“Look here, that looks to me like a consolation 
prize for Minnie!” cried the first man eagerly. 
“Say, what’s your price? If I was sure Minnie’d 
like him —” 

“She couldn’t help liking him; no child could,” 
declared Billy’s owner proudly; ‘‘he’s a plumb 
wonder. But he comes high, and I’m most afraid 
you couldn’t give him the care he’s been accus. 
tomed to.” 

“There isn’t a man in the country who under- 
stands canaries better than I do,” protested the 
late possessor of Dickey, with a touch of indignant 
heat. 

“I dare say! I dare say!” assented the other 
man soothingly. ‘But Billy ain’t a canary—he’s 
an elephant.” 
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A RACE BETWEEN AN ADMIRAL 
AND A GENERAL. 


HEN flag lieutenant to Admiral Sir Henry 

W Keppel, commander in chief at Plymouth, 

Lord Charles Beresford used to hunt a 

good deal with the Dartmoor hounds. One day 

when there was no run, and everyone was bored, 

one of the ladies present begged young Beresford 

to provide some kind of sport. Lord Charles tells 
the story in his “Memoirs.”’ 

“You must do something to amuse us,” the lady 
said. 

“Very well, I will,” said I. 

Among the officers there were an elderly admiral 
and an elderly general, and I pointed them out to 
the lady. 

“T will get up a race between them,” I said. 

She said 1 could not. I began with the soldier. 
Ambling alongside the general, I asked him if he 
had ridden much in his life. 

“Of course I have!” he answered irritably. 
“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Nothing at all,” said I. 
ask. The admiral —” 

“What about the admiral?” cried the general, 
staring suspiciously at that unconscious officer. 

“He said he didn’t think you knew much about 
a horse.” 

The general lost his temper. He said he would 
show the admiral what he knew about a horse. 

“You can easily prove it,” said 1; and before the 
general quite understood what was happening, he 
had agreed to ride arace. Then I went over to 
the admiral. 

“Do you know what the general says? He says 
you look like a monkey on a horse,” said I. 

“Cursed impertinence!’’ said the admiral. 
race him and beat him any day in the week.” 

“If you really want a race, I'll arrange the 
whole thing,” said I. And I brought the two 
wrathful old gentlemen together, rode with them 
to the starting point, gave the word, and off they 
went as hard as they could pelt. The general 
was drawing ahead when his horse balked at a 
soft place. The admiral’s horse did the same, 
and threw his rider forward on his neck. 

“Get back into the saddle and he’ll go through!” 
I shouted, for I knew the horse. The admiral 
hove himself into his seat, and won the race. 


“T thought I would 


“Tl 


* © 


HOW THE ACCIDENT HAPPENED. 


HE French-Canadian’s letter to the’ telephone 
agent, published in The Companion for May 
6th, has reminded a reader of a somewhat 
similar letter that reached a railway office in Port- 
land, Maine. It was as follows: 
Watervill, Main 
Oct. 27st 1913 
Mr. Presedent Central Railroad. 
Portlan, Main. 
Deer Sirs. 

Day before today, about 25 minit pass four 
oclock on de mornin, wen you train was pass 127 
mile pose, near pole telegraf on my farms, you 
ongineer was blow some whisle on train passan- 
gre. Bout dat tam my boys was pass de sam 
plac wid milk woggan. He notic som sine wat 
say “Look off for de ongine.” He look off all rite, 
but he look on de wrong plac. Wen he look off, 
dose train com an bump him on nodder plac. De 
train was bus doze woggan and trow de boy on 
hay feel. Wen de boy was stan up, he fine himself 
lay down an he dont was feel pretty good. De 
horses was much damage cauz he get kill. How 
much you tak for settle hole bill. I tole you now, 
you dont do sometin write off, I goin drop de hole 
bisness an mak som law suit wid you 

much oblige, 
Fonse Lemire. 


ee © 


NO CAUSE TO INTERFERE. 


HE following incident, which the Philadel- 
phia Record relates, must have occurred 
before the outbreak of the present war, for 
landlubbers as well as waterside characters are 
by this time pretty familiar with the appearance 
of the submarine. 

A steam launch that belonged to a British battle- 
ship recently sprang a leak while crossing from 
Portsmouth, and rapidly sank. Near by an old 
“salt” was leisurely rowing a boat, but he made 
no attempt to come to the rescue. The launch’s 
crew managed to swim to the boat, and as they 
scrambled in, one of them said to the boatman: 

“Why on earth didn’t you give usa hand? Didn’t 
you see we were sinking?” 

‘Lor’ bless yer,” said the boatman stolidly, “I 
thought yer craft was one o’ those blessed sub- 
marines!” 

eS & 


THE TRIALS OF SHAD SEASON. 


E was a fish huckster with an energetic 
H voice, a very pronounced lisp, and a horse 

out of harmony with his enterprise, and evi- 
dently willing to abandon it on any excuse. 

“Delaware woe shad!’’? the man shouted; and 
the weary horse stopped, painfully indignant at 
the yelling, but quite indifferent to the command 
being served in a shad. 

“Giddap! Fresh Delaware shad! woe shad! 
Giddap! shad, oh! Delaware woe shad! Giddap! 
Consarn that ’ere horse! Woe—giddap! Fresh 
woe—giddap! Delaware woe! Giddap, giddap! 


Fresh Delaware woe! Giddap, shad!” 
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HOW THEY GROW. 


BY AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 


First some tiny rootlets 
Hiding as they run, 
Then a small green leaflet 
Reaching toward the sun. 
First a bud and then a rose — 
That's the way the flower grows! 


First a little streamlet 
Stealing silently, 
Then the brook that hurries 
Laughing to the sea. 
First the rill that widening flows — 
That's the way the river grows! 


First a tiny morsel 
Blinking at the light, 
Then a laughing fellow, 
Big eyes, blue and bright. 
First he laughs, and then he crows — 
That's the way the baby grows! 


_ oOo SSr—-_—- 


THE WHITE PEBBLE. 


BY PATTEN BEARD. 


NCE upon a time there was a princess 
Q who was going to have a birthday party. 

The king and queen had sent out a great 

many invitations. The princess was to have 
the largest birthday cake anyone had ever seen. 

It was to be covered with pink icing, and it 
was to have seven pink candles on each slice. 

Everyone was talking of the party. ‘*What 
are you going to wear?’’ they said. ‘‘Whatare 
you going to carry the princess for a present ?’’ 

‘*T suppose we must take her a birthday 
present,’’ they sighed, ‘‘but it is foolish to 
take the princess anything. She has more 
than she knows what to do with now.’’ 
However, they went on buying boxes of 
candy, flowers, dressed dolls, picture books, 
games, boxes of letter paper, hair ribbons, 
handkerchiefs, and gloves. 

There was one guest who had no money with 
which to buy a present, and that was a little 
brown elf. He did not think about what he 
should wear to the princess’s party. All he 
thought was, ‘‘Oh, what can I give the dear 
princess? I want to give her something so 
much! I want to give her the loveliest thing 
in all the wide, wide world—and I have no 
money! I don’t want to go empty handed.’’ 

He thought and thought. ‘‘ Perhaps I could 
earn some money,’’ he said. ‘‘I will try.’’ 

So when Mr. Bee of the garden came buzz- 
ing by, the little brown elf called out, ‘‘ Hoo-oo, 
Mr. Bee! Hoo-oo! I’ll go toall your flowers 
for you and gather the honey if you’ll give 
me a little bit of your gold. I’ll do it very 
well and very quickly while you take a 
rest. ’? 

**So, so, so,’’ buzzed Mr. Bee. ‘‘I haven’t 
any doubt, my dear, that you would do all 
that you promise; but I am a busy, busy bee, 
and I do not rest. I cannot let you do my 
work for me.’’ 

So the little brown elf walked on. Presently 
he came to Mrs. Lily Flower’s garden patch. 
“QO Mrs. Lily Flower,’’ said he, ‘‘I will 
draw you bucketfuls of dew this evening if 
you will just give me a little bit of gold!’’ 

But Mrs. Lily Flower shook her head. ‘‘I 
think it is going to rain to-night,’’ she said. 

So the little brown elf walked on. It was 
the same everywhere. He ran from one place 
to another. He tried everything that he could 
think of, but no one wanted an errand boy or 
a general helper. 

The time passed quickly. By and by the 
very day of the party arrived. Everyone was 
beautifully dressed; everyone had presents 
wrapped up in tissue paper and tied with rib- 
bons; but there was one person who had noth- 
ing to give, and that was the little brown elf. 

‘*What can I carry to the princess? What, 
oh, what can I carry to the princess for a 
birthday present?’’ the little brown elf asked 
himself sadly. 

He had nothing of his own—nothing at all 
of his own to give. He would not let himself 
grow discouraged, even in the face of that 
great difficulty. ‘‘I will go and seek about in 
the woods and fields,’’ he decided. ‘‘There 
are lovely things to be found in the woods and 
fields. ’’ 

So he set forth. 

He had not gone far when he saw a dainty 
bird’s nest set in the green branches of a tree. 
‘‘Oh,’’ thought he, ‘‘surely the princess would 
like that!’? But he could not take the nest; 
it belonged to a little gray bird. The little 
brown elf did not even touch the four speckled 
eggs that lay in the nest. 

He went on his way, and whistled to keep 
himself merry. 

Presently he came upon a strawberry patch. 
In it he saw a large, juicy strawberry. ‘‘Oh, 
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FIRST LESSONS. 


BY ALMA PRICE. 
WHEN VACATION COMES WE PLAY ON THE BEACH MOST EVERY DAY; 


DOLLY HAS A BATH SUIT TRIM— 


SHE WILL WANT TO TAKE A SWIM; 


SO, IN SEASON, WE BEGAN TO GIVE HER LESSONS IN A PAN. 


— aaa 


maybe the princess would like that!’’ he 
thought. But the strawberry was not his, so 
he hurried on, and whistled to keep up his 
courage. ‘‘I am much afraid that after all I 
shall have nothing to carry the princess for a 
birthday present,’’ he thought. 

While he was thinking this, he stubbed his 
toe, and—down he fell! He picked himself 
up and dusted his clothes. Then he looked 
round to see what had been in his way. 
There, lying in the path, was a small, round, 
white pebble. It was so white and so round 
that the little brown elf picked it up at once. 
Indeed, it was a lovely smooth stone, and 
would have gone happily into the little brown 
elf’s pocket for a treasure of his own, had he 
not thought at once, ‘‘Why, this is pretty 
enough to give to the princess!’’ 

Now he whistled because he was truly 
happy. He began to polish his white pebble 
until its smooth white surface shone. With 
the pebble in his hand, he set forth to the 
birthday party. 

When at last he reached the palace, he 
found that everyone was beautifully dressed. 
Everyone carried packages wrapped up in 
tissue paper and tied with ribbons. In the 
packages were wonderful birthday presents— 
candy, flowers, dolls, picture books, games, 
boxes of letter paper, hair ribbons, handker- 
chiefs, and gloves. 

But the little brown elf went in with the 
rest. He held the white pebble fast in his 
hand. 

Everyone pushed and tried to be first, but 
the little brown elf waited patiently for his 
turn at the end of the line. ‘The princess had 
been wished ‘‘Happy birthday’’ many, many 
times before it came the little brown elf’s turn. 
She had opened all the wonderful parcels, 
wrapped up in tissue paper, and had seen all 
the big boxes of candy, and the lovely flowers, 
and the splendidly dressed dolls, all ribbons and 
lace. She had looked at the picture books 
and the games, and she had admired al] the 
boxes of letter paper, the handkerchiefs, and 
the gloves. She was very tired. 

When she saw the little brown elf at the end 
of the line, she looked at him with friendly 
eyes. ‘‘Have you a present, too?’’ she asked. 

He nodded. ‘‘I wish that it was ever so 
much more than it is,’’ said he. ‘‘It is only 
a white pebble, but I think it is beautiful.’’ 

Then the little brown elf came forward and 
presented his gift. The princess smiled. 


| ‘*Oh, oh,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘how lovely! How 
| wonderful !’? She danced about and clapped 
|her hands. Everyone came running to see 
| what the princess’s last birthday present might 
|be. ‘*A lucky stone! A lucky stone!’’ all 
| exclaimed. ‘Now the princess will be happy 
forever and ever !’’ 

Whether or not the princess believed in 
lucky stones I do not know, but she loved the 
| little brown elf’s birthday present better than 
all the boxes of candy, the flowers, the dolls, 
the picture books, the games, the boxes of 
letter paper, the hair ribbons, the handker- 
chiefs, and the gloves that she had received. 

And there was some one else that day who 





was happy; it was the little brown elf, who 
had given the best that he had to the princess, 
and who, because he had made his gift in the 
right spirit, had made the best gift of all. 


Yaw — 
A BIRD HOME. 


BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


NE day Philip Merrill and his father 
QO went to a beautiful little place in Con- 
necticut. 

When they reached the station, they walked 
down the road until they came to some curious 
gateposts. On one post were the words ‘‘ Bird- 
craft Sanctuary. ’’ 

Philip asked his father what ‘‘sanctuary’’ 
meant, and his father said it meant a refuge— 
and that here birds could come and be sheltered 
and live safe from harm. A high fence of 
woven wire kept out hurtful things; not even 
cats could climb over the top. 

Philip’s father took him inside of the gate. 
There were wide paths made through briery 
tangles, and there was a little pond of water, 
some hills, and plenty of trees. In the trees 
were bird houses of many kinds. There was 
a cave shelter built of cornstalks, where birds 
could be fed on stormy days, and be snug 
and cosy. ‘There was a feeding table, and a 
quaint bird bath made of cement and stone in 
the sanctuary; a tall, dead tree full of places 
to nest was fitted with a suet basket. There 
were apple trees for robins’ nests, low bushes 
for birds that like to build nearer the ground, 
and trees, such as birds like, were planted, so 
that in time there would be delicious cherries 
and small fruits and berries for all the feathered 
visitors. 

Philip saw bluebirds, robins, song sparrows, 
and juncos. Only people who wished to study 
the birds could go inside the sanctuary, and 
only by permission. 

Stepping-stones led to the tops of little hills, 
and on one hill Philip and his father found 
an open summer house, where they could sit 
quietly and see all that went on in the sanc- 
tuary. 

Near the gate was a small museum. In the 
museum were stuffed birds in cases round the 
sides of the room; but Philip forgot that they 
were not live birds, for it was like looking into 
the real outdoors and seeing the birds as they 
live, because the backgrounds were beauti- 
fully painted scenery and the foregrounds 
were like the ground in woods and fields. On 
the painted trees, creepers clung to the bark 
like live birds. 

One case represented a snowy winter land- 
scape, and winter birds perched on the bare 
branches. 

Another case showed green hills, apple 
blossoms, and the spring birds. 

Colored pictures of birds, with their names 
printed plainly on the cards, were in the centre 
of the room, and helped visitors to know the 
names of the birds in the cases. 

When they went away, Philip’s father 
pointed out to him holes for nests in the ends 
of the rafter posts of the bungalow veranda, 
and also the round nest holes in the gateposts 
| themselves. 

On his way home Philip said that some 
day he, too, would have a bird sanctuary. 
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BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


TEACHER TIGER TELLS OF TRIALS, TIMES WHEN PATIENCE ALMOST FAILS; 
THINK OF TEACHING ROGUISH BUNNIES HOW TO WAG THEIR LITTLE TAILS! 


TEACHING. 
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LET US 
SEND 

YOU, 

POSTAGE 

PREPAID, 


“THE PROFESSOR 
AND THE SAW” 


a beautifully illustrated 
story that tells how a col- 
lege professor became interested 
in carpentry, developed into an 
expert judge of tools, created 
and instructed a manual training course 
in the high school of his town, and 
showed boys how to build many useful 
things. The book gives valuable points 
on the selection of tools, proves the 
value of manual training, and also tells 
how to make a number of useful things. 


Kindly give us the name of the dealer 
from whom you buy your tools. 
“If you want saws that cut like diamonds 
Ask for saws that are branded SIMONDS.” 
Send for “ The Professor and the Saw,” 
Department No. 7. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“The Saw Makers” 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


5 Factories 11 Branches 














CLEAR-HEADED 
HEAD BOOKKEEPER MUST BE RELIABLE. 


The chief bookkeeper in a large business house 
in one of our great Western cities speaks of the 
harm coffee and tea did for him: 

‘‘My wife and I drank our first cup of Postum 
a little over two years ago, and we have used it 
ever since, to the entire exclusion of tea and 
coffee. It happened in this way: 

“IT had an attack of pneumonia, which left me 
with dyspepsia, or neuralgia of the stomach. My 
‘cup of cheer’ had always been coffee or tea, but 
I became convinced, after a time, that they aggra- 
vated my stomach trouble. I happened to men- 


tion the matter to my grocer one day and he} 


suggested that I give Postum a trial. 

“Next day it came, and we liked it so much that 
we will never change back; for I ama well man 
today and have used no medicine. 

“My work as chief bookkeeper in our Co.’s 
branch house here is of a very confining nature. 
During my coffee drinking days I was subject to 
nervousness and the ‘blues’ in addition to my sick 
spells. These have left me since I began using 
Postum and I can conscientiously recommend it 
to those whose work confines them to long hours 
of severe mental exertion.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kines are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


—sold by Grocers. | 





Delivered vou FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 
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Bicycles, Tires and Sundries ‘at “¥ 

astonish you. Also particulars great new offer 

te Galiver you a — ny ad <a one month’s free 
ut a cen 


for our big 
‘Ranger** 
they will 


SEND NO MONEY 


rices 80 


xpense to yi 
ys yee can make money aking orders for bi 
ir sana, 6 omeries, etc. from our big 
some catalog mtains ‘‘combination offers” 
a refitting 79 goat old oid bievele like ef at very low cost. 
bicycle information. Send for it. 
Low FACTORY PRICES cirect to you. 1 Noone cise can 
terms. You cannot afford to a a Sbievele, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can off Write now. 


er you. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dert. $50, CHICAGO, ILL. 


New Sent Sewing Machine 


= Hew, CAN WE sell you the 
oi highest grade machine, 
cut the price in two, and gu: Ae 
antee for twenty-five years? 
Our illustrated booklet tells the | 
story. Remember, we pay all 
freight charges to your depot. 
Write to-day for our free - adi) j 
Machine Booklet, No. 7. 
Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 











THE COMPANION 


I 


WINTER GARMENTS. 


N the far Northwest, everything, animate and 
inanimate, makes due preparation for the 
coming of winter. The nature lover will find 
much to interest him when he walks abroad in 
the late autumn through the woods. Instead of 
the leaves falling from the trees as they do in the 
East and South, the foliage becomes brighter and 
greener. The great white cedars hang heavy 
curtains of gray-green moss on their exposed 
limbs. The moss on the yellow pines is black, 
and covers the limbs and trunk with a warm, furry 
robe. The pines also grow a thicker and darker 
bark on the north side. The fir, spruce, hemlock, 
and balsam trees, growing deeper in the sheltered 
ravines, simply take on a denser growth of foliage. 

Of all the animals, the bears are the most know- 


ing. Early in the summer bruin begins to accumu- 
late fat. When, in July, the huckleberries on the 


mountain sides are ripe, he repairs to the berry 
fields, selects a favorable spot near water, and 
eats and eats until he can hold no more. Then 
he creeps away into some thicket to sleep a few 
| hours, and issues forth to eat again. He eats 
|a great deal and exercises very little, so that 
before long he is so fat that it is painful for him 
to move. About the middle of October he begins 
|to brush up his overcoat for the winter. The 
| summer hair is replaced by a longer and thicker 
coat, beneath which springs up a dense thatch of 
shorter fur. When the whole coat is complete, 
it must be a fierce cold indeed that can pene- 
trate it. 

Before the snow comes, or shortly thereafter, 
bruin finds a convenient spot beneath an over- 
hanging bank, under a fallen log or a hollow tree, 
and lines the den with pine needles, dried grass, 
moss, and similar materials. About Christmas 
he creeps into his den; the snow comes and covers 
him. Of course he sleeps warm. You would, 
too, with all that fat and fur wrapped about you. 
Bears do not sleep the entire time of their hiber- 
nation, contrary to the general opinion. 

One of the singular and necessary Northern 
winter changes occurs in the feet of the Canada 
lynx. The foot hair grows to such an enormous 
length that it forms admirable snowshoes. Nature 
has taught the lynx that he must seek his prey in 
winter over the loose snow, and without some 
means of walking on it he would be helpless. 
With the great hairy foot pads, however, he moves 
swiftly over the loosest and softest snow, creep- 
ing upon his unsuspecting prey as stealthily and 
silently as a shadow. 

Frequently during the winter Nature plays a 
joke on the lynx. Mr. Lynx does his hunting 
at night, and lies outstretched on some horizontal 

| limb during the day. Some day, while the lynx is | 
| evenmaing, the sun comes out bright and «warm, | 
| and softens the surface of the snow to such extent | 
| that when the animal climbs down and starts in 
| search of his supper, the soft snow collects in great 
clumsy balls on the long foot hairs. The lynx sits 
down, and with his sharp teeth gnaws away the 








accumulated snow, gets up and starts on, only to 
find that the balls have collected again. Again 
he sits down, a little less patiently this time, and 
ghaws the snow away. In a short time it has | 
accumulated once more. The infuriated animal 
tears at the persistent snow with his sharp teeth, 
and wounds his feet until they bleed. You can 
often track the animal by the bloodstains on the 
snow. 


MAKING A MAN. 





| RESIDENT Faunce of Brown University, 
P while speaking recently at the Boston City | 
Club, told the following pleasing story, in | 
which the late Prof. Charles Eliot Norton figures | 
in a characteristic way. 

“We have a lawyer in Providence,—our mayor 
a few years ago,—a well-qualified and highly | 
respected lawyer,” said Mr. Faunce. “Some forty 
years ago he was a poor boy in Cambridge, Massa- | 

chusetts, driving the cows to pasture. He was | 

born from an immigrant family, poor, but indus- | 
trious and honorable. One morning, while driving | 
the cows to pasture, he meta citizen of Cambridge | 
whose name you have heard,—Charles Eliot Nor- | 
| ton, professor of fine arts at Harvard,—and Mr. | 

Norton said to him, ‘Can you read, my boy?’ ‘Yes, | 

I can read.’ ‘What do you read? Have you ever | 
| heard of Charles Dickens?’ ‘No; never heard of | 
Charles Dickens.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘to-morrow | 
morning I shall bring you a book by Charles | 
Dickens, called ‘‘David Copperfield,” and I want | 
you to take it and read it, and report to me what | 
you find.’ 

“The next morning he met the boy, and handed 
him a copy of ‘David Copperfield.’ He said, ‘It’s 
my sister’s copy. I want you to be careful of it.’ 
The boy got the idea that Mr. Norton did not know 
the story, and really wanted to know what it was 
about, and so he read it very carefully. So on 
| Saturday night he came to his house, and told him 
the whole story of ‘David Copperfield. Then 
| another book was loaned to him, and another, and 
another, and the educational process was carried 
| on for two years. And then the boy went to high 
| school. 

“Then Mr. Norton said, ‘You must go to college.’ 
| 


| 


But this was beyond the limitations of the family, 
and they said, ‘No fads or frills for Peter. But 
| he did go to law school. Then he became Mayor 
| of Providence, the second city in all New England, 
| and on the day of his election he got a telegram 
from Charles Eliot Norton, saying, ‘I am glad my 
| little Pete has come into his own.’” 


ACCORDING TO ORDERS. 


| HE following unusual interpretation of a 
common command appears in Tit-Bits: The 
mistress came downstairs and tried the door 

of the sitting room, only to find it locked against 

her, while the key, which was usually in the lock, 
was missing. 
“Bridget, I can’t get into the sitting room!” she 
cried. 
“Sure, it’s meself knows that; 
fur I hev the kay in me pocket.” 
“Open the door immediately.” 
‘Will yez go in if I do?” 
“Certainly I will.” 
“Then yez won’t get the kay.” 
“Open the door, 1 say! What do you mean?” 
| “Sure, it’s by your own orders. Just yesterday 
ye said, ‘Don’t let me come’ downstairs in the 
morning and see any dust on the sitting-room fur- 
niture.’ So I just puts the kay in me pocket, and 
| says I, ‘Then she shan’t!’” 


and ye won’t, 
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NABISCO 





N the Land of “ Make-believe,” mother is the “Fairy 
Queen,” the girls are “Fairy Sprites,” the boys “Elves” 
and Nabisco Sugar Wafers the “Fairy Food.” 


As the “Fairy Queen” distributes the “Fairy Food,” eager, 
smiling faces, shining eyes and rosebud mouths attest the 


popularity of Nabisco in “ Kiddieland.” 


Mother can buy Nabisco Sugar Wafers anywhere in ten- 
cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 


ANOLA—Another favorite with boys 
and girls. A  chocolate-flavored 
dessert confection that delights all 
with its goodness. In ten-cent tins. 










NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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48 Each 


yeekelol de Ba-t-{e 


$2.75 Non-Skid 
Up to 10,000 Tires a Day 


Better Bicycle Tires $ 


For Less Money 


It is no longer necessary to pay as 
high as $4.25 to get the best in bicycle tires. 





Good 


Akron Bicycle 


jicycle 


Tires are built i in a factory where th: 
Goodyear-Akron tires will give you lon . oe pneumatic my in ro i 
mocha ahubenbyerant nett prune ater tegent coon op tat ne ener. 
non-skid. We give you this tremendous dnt Mo totoroyole Tires Small wonder, then, that Good- 
year-A}Fons owt moro er material then met ASK YOUR DEALER, Responatile denier 
- a an mos' 
tires colling st nearly twice their price. But will always } st - Akrons proce tan 
our wonderful factory organization makes our our nearest Branch wh when they have none in stock. 
manufacturing cost far lower. They P+ that it you cannot ap- 
a - e oe with peced : h the the value of those ti 
or less than 
i leading = at pelea prises. hat :(joop SPARS th o same ame everywhere <8 each 
r none 
proached. axl id. wi) no One cabetlinte. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & ae COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires (2384) 


STAMP 








100 var. forei 


2c, Name pa 
QUAKER ST. : Ohio. 


CO., Toledo, 





e Clear @ Reteeme.” Shot 
as or 
CAS i I pay highest cash prices for butterflies, in- | assisted to itions, system, lowest price. 
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stamp. J.8inclair, Entomologist, Box244,D.74, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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boys, girls, acne at once for our free proposi- 
Eg tion. Learn all about this wonderful bicycle, 
My entirely different from the ordinary sort. 

Howard Bicycle Co., Dept. YC, Trenton, N.J. 
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lrade Mark Reg. No. 94745 


It has the centre core of kiln-dried 
wood slats. No other wall board 
like it. 

It is stiffer, more durable. 

It can be papered without warping, 

shrinking or buckling. 

It resists moisture, cold, heat, fire. 

It is better than lath and plaster, 
Write for sample and fascinating book of 

“homey”’ interior decorative schemes, 

Compo-Board is sold in strips four feet wide 
and from one to eighteen feet long by dealers 
everywhere. 


Northwestern 
Compo- 


4329 Lyndale Ave. No. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 





An ideal beverage,of high 
sor _— nulrilive value 























Just Out! Send 


for You. 
Cook Book free for 
your name and your grocer’s. 

MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
507 E. Main 8t., Orange, 




















Solid Gold Chain 
and Pendant 





GRADUATION Season will soon 

be here; we can suggest nothing 
that will please the girl graduate more 
than this Chain and Pendant. The 
Chain is 15 inches long and of solid 
gold. The Pendant is also solid gold, 
and set with amethyst-colored stone 
and a genuine baroque pearl drop. 


Our Offer 


For a limited time this Solid 
Gold Chain and Pendant will 
be given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
solicited subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion and 15 
cents extra; or the Chain 
and Pendant will be sold for 
$1.90. In either case we will 
Deliver Free anywhere in 
the United States. 





Perry Mason Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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NATURE GSCIENCE | : 


EIGHING JUPITER.—It was announced 








covered the ninth satellite of Jupiter. According 
to the London Times, the discovery is a great 
optical achievement, for the satellite is of the 19th 
magnitude ; that is, its light would have to be in- 
creased sixty-two thousand times to make it equal 
to the light of a 6th-magnitude star, which is the 
faintest star visible to an ordinary eye. On July 


satellite. He had the telescope guided to follow 
the satellite—a method that of course made it 
appear in the photograph as a point, and the fixed 
stars as streaks of some length. Now, as it hap- 
pened, the unknown ninth satellite was close to 
the eighth, and moving at nearly the same rate of 
speed, and as a result the photographie plate had 
on it, not one, but two points. Mr. Nicholson had 





very briefly last August that Mr. Seth Nichol- | 
son of the Lick Observatory in California had dis- | 


22, 1914, Mr. Nicholson was making a photograph | 
to record the exact position of Jupiter’s eighth | 


to have several photographs taken on different | 


nights before he could be sure that the extra tiny | 
dot was, not a mere flaw on the plate, but the image | 


| of an actual body in the heavens. 


As the diameter | 


| of the new Satellite is probably not more than ten | 


| miles, and as its least distance from Jupiter is 
fourteen million miles, it would appear even from 


| Jupiter itself as a tiny telescopic star of the 12th | 


tive as a giver of light. Its greatest distance from 
Jupiter is about twenty-three million miles, which 
is nearly as great as some of the interplanetary | 
distances. ™ 

CONOMIZING OUR WOOD.—To enable lum- 

bermen and woodworkers to utilize one 
another’s waste to their common advantage, and 
incidentally to diminish the ravages in our forests, 


ture has started a wood-waste exchange. At 


other, entitled 
which it lists the various needs of woodworkers 
who wish to buy waste material. The circulars 
proved useful immediately. 
Michigan at once asked how he could dispose to 
better advantage of the waste sugar-maple blocks 
and sticks that he had been selling merely for fuel. 


found a manufacturer of scrubbing brushes who 
used small maple blocks for brush backs. 
result was that the furniture maker was enabled to 


brought as firewood, and that the brush maker 


buy maple lumber and have it cut up. 


Department of Agriculture has recently found 
a way of making a highly concentrated grape 
syrup, useful both in cooking and in making “soft” 
drinks. The grape juice is first frozen solid, and 
then, after being broken into pieces the size of a 
walnut, is put into a centrifugal machine, such as 
is used in sugar making to separate the molasses 
from the sugar. The rapid whirling of the pieces 
of frozen grape juice in the centrifugal machine 
separates the sugar or syrupy part of the grape 
juice from the crystallized water and drives it into 
the receiving chamber. With the water it loses 
three-quarters of its bulk; that is, a gallon of 
grape juice makes a quart of concentrated grape 
syrup. Moreover, much of the acid of the grape 
juice, which is in the form of cream of tartar, is 
left behind in crystals in the ice. The concen- 
trated syrup is sterilized by heating, so that it will 
keep indefinitely. Aside from its special flavor, 
the new grape syrup, on account of its reduced 


cheaper to store, handle, and ship. The process 
should be of especial value in poor seasons, when 
the grapes fail to attain their normal sweetness; 
for, since it automatically removes much of the 
acid, it should enable manufacturers to make a 





ADIOGRAPHS OF STEEL.—The experts at 
the research laboratory of the General Elec- 
| tric Company at Schenectady in New York have | 


A furniture maker in | 


The Forest Service asked for samples, and then | 
The | 
sell his waste at a much higher price than it had | 


was enabled to buy wood in suitable sizes for his | 
brush backs for much less than it had cost him to | } 


| magnitude, and would of course be wholly ineffec- | 


the Forest Service of the Department of Agrieul- | 


regular intervals it issues two circulars, one en- | 
titled, “Opportunities to Buy Waste,” in which it | 
gives the names and the addresses of factories | 
that have waste wood for sale, with full informa- | 
tion as to species, sizes, forms, and quantities; the | } 
“Opportunities to Sell Waste,” in | 


SSENCE OF GRAPES.—The United States | | 


bulk, has the commercial advantage of being | 


desirable sweet juice even from hi aci apes. | 
| juic rom highly acid grapes | atmosphere, 


| 





| found a new application for the Coolidge X-ray | 


; tube. With proper exposure it is now possible to 
| detect blowholes and cavities in apparently solid 
| metal of considerable thickness. Not long ago a 
| Steel casting two and one-half inches thick and 

almost a ton in weight, which was thought to 





| RADIOGRAPH OF CASTING. 


| contain some hidden imperfections, was brought 
| to the laboratory for X-ray examination. Radio- 
| graphs of several parts of the casting were made, 
and all except one showed peculiar markings that 
looked as if they might be pictures of holes in the 
interior. It was therefore decided, to use a surgi- 
cal expression,“‘to confirm the diagnosis by making 
| an exploratory incision.” A circular piece one 
| inch in diameter was punched from the casting at 





FRONT AND REAR VIEWS OF THE BUTTON. 


a point where one of the radiographs indicated 
that a blowhole would be found. The surface of 
the casting was entirely free from blowholes at 
the point where the steel button was removed. 
If the reader will compare the radiograph with the 
front and rear views of the button, as given by the 
| General Electric Review, he will see how small air 
holes are made visible by the X ray. The flaw in 
| the casting appears as a light streak in the radio- 
| graph. The new method of examination promises 
to be invaluable in testing metal castings in which 
imperfections, ordinarily invisible, may become a 
source of danger. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and CAMPS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone . 
requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business 
College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 


Address, 











Home 
School 


for 


Girls 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, 


refining. 


education. 
Arts. French, 


structors, 








Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life ; 
Growing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 
of useful womanhood. 
favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 
One hundred acres; 
seashore, ponies, horseback riding. 
observed especially for results in health, 
Gymnastics, 
German, Spanish — native teachers. 
branches of study under patient and enthusiastic in- 
Address 


Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box D, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 





personal attention and care. 
The Cape climate is exceptionally 


pine groves, 1000 feet of 
Hygiene and morals 
character and 
Handiwork, Domestic 
All 


Music, 











Powder Point School for Boys 


By the Sea. 


Modern buildings. 
Extensive grounds. 
boating and swimming in land-locked Plymouth Harbor, bordering 
on school grounds. 

business preparation. 


military. 


Upper and lower schools. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster. 


15 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 
New concrete residence. New gymnasium. 
Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 


Summer camp in Maine woods. 
Individual responsibility 


College or 
developed. Non- 
For illustrated catalog address 











A school where girls learn 

self-reliance. 23 miles from 

Boston. Extensive grounds 
—modern buildings. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ver, Massach 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY. “Principal. 





College Certificate Privi- 
leges. General Course with 
ousehold Science. 
Founded 1828. 








HOWE ScHoor 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. Every bg fe 
Every Lesson Every Day. Boys Taught How to Study. 
Preparation for College. Graduates admitted to neae 
eeerr C. ._——— Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 

h sanitation. Healthful country life. Beau- 
tiful lakes. ron athletic sports. Separate School for Younger 
Boys. For illustrated catalogue address 


REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L. H.D., Rector, 
Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
thorough and efficient training in every de- 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
irit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR | 
NORTON, MASS. (30 miles from Boston.) 


_ new college for women. 4-year course leading to A. B. 

degree. Faculty of men and women. Also 2-year ele | 
course for high school araduaten, 17 buildings. 100 acres. En- | 
dowment. Catalog. Rev. Samuel V. Cole, D.D.,LL.D., President. 


CAMP KINAPIK-—~ake Kezar, Me. 





partment o} 








| Unique combination of — woods, lakes and White Moun- 


Wood 


} craft, fishin 
Boys—8 to 15. 


Personal care. 





Prop. Dr. E. H. Arnold, Yale 


| University ; Director indorsed by Ernest Thompson Seton. 


Address H. C. WENT, Director, Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY for Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for wholesome 
training and thorough ed i Special to life 
in the open. Certificate to colleges. Lower school for 
younger boys. GEORGE B. LAWSON, Principal. 


QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL *SWostscvcn, Stace, 


In historic Quincy. Attractive estate. 6 miles from Boston. 
Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. Advantages 











in Music, Art, Languages. Preparation for foreign travel. 
Certificates for college. Refers by. permienon to Bishop 
Hamilton. MRS. HORACE M. WILLARD, pal. 





The Sargent School '¢z,Physical 


Education 
Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical 
education in the world. General and special courses pre- 
pare for healthy womanhood. Sessions at allseasons. New 
buildings in 1904 and 1914. Address for booklet, 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. | 
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ACADEMY 82d Year 


171 boys prepared in last 4 years for 33 different colleges and 
professional schools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign 
countries. Enrollment represents 22 states and 12 foreign 
countries. Classical and scientific courses for general 
education. Faculty of 20 experienced men. Standards of 
scholarship the highest. School — broad and demo- 
cratic. Scholarship aid for worthy boys. Organized play 
for graded physical training. 11 A buildings. New 
and perfectly appointed gymnasium and pool. Catalogue. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 91 Provinence $t., Woncesten, Mass. 


| Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Play- 
ground positions. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


xr School— Thorough preparation for college and 
Oe cal school. Manual Training. Extensive athletic 
fields, Ss swimming pool. Moderate rates. 
Lower School — cial home care and training of 
ounger boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. ee 
SE “TH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R 


THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 
ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endow- 
ment permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 

ROYAL A. MoorRE, A. M., Principal, North Stonington, Conn 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
buildi Degree of D. M. D. 


For Boys 

















Modern and 
Certificates from recognined preparatory schools accepted. . 


Cat 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
assachusetts Institute of Techno 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 








School of 


New Haven Normal @n2i%.. 


1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 29th year. Fits for teaching, 
physical training, playground work. V: ocational bureau. 
Dormitories. 7 buildings. 
Boathouse, $ 


session. Enclosed 


3-acre Campus. 


2 new gymnasiums. 


Summer | 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Pregereiery School for Girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. 


20-acre athletic field, camp on Sound. | Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 
















Qos up to the swift, strong, safe 
ti!" 


Vacation Time is Canoe Time 


You can own an ‘‘Old Town Canoe” at —_ cost! 

and enjoy all kinds of water sports—ca Zz, 

fishing and exploring. Our free catalog the 

interesting story of canoes, from theindian’ s birch b bark 
oe” 









Old Town, Maine 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
coliect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Compenion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
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Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is seut. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TYPHUS FEVER. 

HENEVER agreat war breaks out, there 
is danger of such an epidemic of typhus 
fever as is now raging in unlucky 
Serbia. Under ordinary conditions 

typhus does not spread among a civi- 
lized population ; but it flourishes in the 
overcrowded and unhygienic surroundings that 
usually prevail when a country is actually ravaged 
by war. In the Crimean War the Russians suf- 
fered much more than the English or the French, 
because their camps were in a more unsanitary 
condition. In the war between Russia and Turkey 
in 1877-8 a hundred thousand men are said to have 
suffered from this disease, and half of them died. 

At the same time, mere crowding, dirt, and lack 
of ventilation will not produce typhus. It is caused 
by a definite germ, only recently discovered by 
Doctor Plotz, of New York. The germ is appar- 
ently communicated through the medium of para- 
sites that pass from the body or clothing of the 
sick to those who come in contact with them. It 
is not usual for a person to have typhus fever twice, 
but cases have been recorded. 

The fever comes on with a severe chill, a quick 
rise of temperature, a sharp headache, pains all 
over the body, and intense prostration. It is also 
attended by a clouding of the mind, and it takes 
its name from the Greek word that means “fog,” 
because of the heavy stupor that is an early 
symptom. On the third or fourth day the rash 
appears, and in favorable cases the crisis occurs 
toward the end of the second week. After that 
the progress to recovery is often steady and rapid. 

Typhus fever is almost always fatal to the 
weakly, the aged, or the intemperate. Careful 
nursing is most important in the disease, for it is 
necessary to keep up the patient’s strength and be 
ready to deal quickly with complications as they 
arise. The disease is less malignant when a plenti- 
ful current of fresh air can be kept blowing through 
the sick room, and it is correspondingly most 
fatal in close and unventilated places. Doctor 
Plotz has succeeded in making a vaccine that he 
believes will be of great value in protective treat- 
ment. Some of the physicians who have gone to 
Serbia have been inoculated, and if the vaccine 
proves successful it will be a godsend in checking 
the ravages of the disease there. 
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FRANCOIS. 


R. Alfred Ollivant, the author of ‘‘Bob, 
Son of Battle,” the justly popular tale 
of a gallant dog, has recently given to 
the press a new tale of a gallant boy. 
But it is not fiction, nor is its hero of 
naturally warlike type. It is the simple 

story, gathered from his own lips, of the experi- 
ences of a Belgian lad of nineteen, slight, sensi- 
tive, high-strung, gay, almost girlish, but full of 
spirit, fire, and humor. Frangois is in England 
now—sent back wounded from the front, after 
being hit by the fragments of a shell. When his 
company heard its monstrous and portentous buzz 
approaching, they ran or flung themselves upon 
their faces—all but Francois. 

“He tells the tale with rivulets of laughter, de- 
lighting in it: ‘Me, I could not. I stood erect— 
every nerve tense. I knew that shell was for me 
—for me—only for me—absolutely!’ 

“Poor Francois! The man of imagination suf- 
fered, where the men of earth won through. He 
was the one man hit; in the head and arm. The 
rest fied like ants. 

“But since he has been in England Frangois has 
had his little triumphs. 

“The King and Queen came down to see him and 
his wounded compatriots. Frangois tells the story, 
as always, with gusto and wit. 

“They were all formed up in the hospital; and a 
little sergeant, full of himself, strutted into the 
ward with his chest out and shouted: 

“*His Majest-ee!’ 

“The King followed, walking with great dignity 
and very slow, and spoke to Frangois: 

“*Vou are wounded in the arm, I hear?’ 

***Yes, Sire.’ 

***Are you happy in England?’ 

“And Frangois answered with a little speech 
that surely was inspired: 

**T am not happy in exile, Your Majesty. But 
when I leave England I shall do so as sorrowfully 
as when I left Belgium.’ ” 

After the King came Queen Mary. Frangois 
confessed that he was afraid of her, although he 
had not been afraid of King George; he thought 
her face “severe—very severe.” But she was 
kind, and asked him about his people, and they 
became friends at once. 

When the young convalescent was questioned 
about the King and Queen of his own unhappy 
country,—that wonderful King and Queen, out- 
romancing the most picturesquely invented royal 
heroes and heroines of romance,—he had much to 
say. First, he told how, a few years ago, the 
Queen was ill. Everyone loved her, and was very 
sorry; so he and his little sister, Julie, sat down 
together and wrote to her to tell her so: “a charm- 
ing letter, if you please, monsieur, altogether 
charming!” 

To this effort, proud as they were of it, the two 














| youngsters did not expect a reply; but they re- | 
ceived one. Queen Elizabeth wrote herself to 
| thank them for their sympathy: “a letter equally 
charming, if you please, monsieur!” 

Frangois had held no personal correspondence 
with King Albert; he could say only that “He 
comes out of his palace and walks about the 
market place, buying his own ’bacca; and you 
meet him and rub shoulders with him, and say, 
‘Bonjour, votre majesté!’ and he answers, ‘Bon- 
jour, monsieur !’” 

“It seemed almost redundant to ask if such a 
king was beloved,” comments Mr. Ollivant, “‘but I 
did so. And the answer, with a smile and a little 
shake of the head, rewarded if it surprised me: 

“*No, monsieur, he is not beloved. . . . Before 
the war he was beloved. To-day he is adored.’” 
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A REMARKABLE DOG. 


ONSIEUR Dumont, a tradesman of the 
M Rue St. Denis, Paris, says Owen Jones in 

the Badminton Magazine, offered to lay a 
wager with a friend with whom he was walking 
on the Boulevard St. Antoine that if he were to 
hide a six-livre piece in the dust, his dog would 
discover it and bring it to him. The wager was 
accepted, and the piece of money secreted, after 
being carefully marked. When they were some 
distance from the spot, Monsieur Dumont called 
to his dog that he had lost something, and ordered 
him to seek it. The dog, by name Caniche, imme- 
diately turned back, while his master and his 
companion continued their walk. 

Meanwhile a traveler, who happened to be just 
then returning in a chaise from Vincennes, per- 
ceived the piece of money, which his horse had 
kicked from its hiding place. The traveler 
alighted, picked up the money, and was driving 
off to his inn, in the Rue Pont-aux-Choux, just 
as Caniche reached the spot where the money 
had been hidden. Caniche at once followed the 
chaise, entered the inn, and stuck close to the trav- 
eler, leaping up incessantly about him. The 
traveler, supposing him to be some dog that had 
been lost or left behind by his master, thought the 
dog was trying to make friends with him, and as 
the animal was handsome, determined to keep 
him. He gave him a good supper, and on retiring 
to bed, took him with him to his chamber. 

But no sooner had the traveler removed his 
breeches than the dog seized them. The owner, 
of course, took them away. Then Caniche began 
to bark at the door, which the kindly traveler 
opened, thinking that the dog wished to go out. 
Caniche instantly snatched up the breeches, and 
away he flew. The traveler posted after him in 
his nightcap, anxious for his purse, which was full 
of double napoleons of forty frances each. Caniche 
ran full speed to his master’s house, which he 
reached a moment before his pursuer, who was 
naturally out of breath and furiously enraged. 

“Sir,” said Caniche’s master, “‘my dog is a faith- 
ful creature, and if he has run away with your 
breeches, it is because you have in them money 
that does not belong to you.” 

The traveler became still more infuriated. 

“Compose yourself, sir!’’ rejoined the other, 
smiling. ‘‘Without doubt there is in your purse a 
six-livre piece with such and such marks, which 
you picked up in the Boulevard St. Antoine, and 
which I threw down there with a firm conviction 
that my dog would bring it back again.” 

The stranger had to admit that that was the 
case, and when he had returned the coin to Ca- 
niche’s master, the dog permitted him to take up 
his breeches and go back in them to the inn. 
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A GRACEFUL HOSTESS. 


HERE are ungracious persons, of whom a 

certain Mrs. Gomer is one, who cannot do any- 

thing for themselves or anyone else without 
magnifying the difficulties of the task. 

f Mrs. Gomer baked a cake or prepared a spe- 
cial dish she always remarked at the table, “Land 
sakes, it ought to be good! It was a turrible job! 
I nearly roasted myself over the stove baking it!” 

‘If she sat up with a sick neighbor she spent the 
evening telling about what a “turrible mess’ she 
had left her house in, and how difficult it was for 
her to get away, and how hard she would have to 
work the next day to make up for it. One after- 
noon while Mrs. Curtis, her next-door neighbor, 
was away, her sister unexpectedly arrived from 
another city. 

Mrs. Gomer, seeing the visitor and her grips on 
the Curtis front porch, and knowing the Curtis 
house was locked, invited her to come over to her 
house and wait for her sister’s return. 

That evening, when both families were on their 
front porches, Mrs. Curtis called across: 

“OQ Mrs. Gomer, I must thank you for taking my 
sister in! She says you entertained her all the 
afternoon.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Gomer, “and it was a tur- 
rible job, too.” ; 

® «® 


AN EXPERT OPINION. 


MONG the many humorous anecdotes that 
A have appeared in print since the outbreak 
of the war is this from Tit-Bits: The com- 
manding officer of a certain regiment was much 
troubled about the persistent untidiness of one of 
his men. Reprimand and punishment had proved 
to be of no avail. 

A brilliant idea struck the colonel. Why not 
march the man up and down the whole line of the 
regiment and shame him into decency? 

It was done. The untidy warrior, who hailed 
from the Emerald Isle, was ordered to exhibit 
himself and march up and down the entire regi- 
ment, and the men were told to have a good look 
at him. 

After the ordeal was over the unabashed son of 
Erin halted, saluted the colonel, and said in the 
hearing of the whole corps: ; 

“Dirtiest regiment I iver inspected, sorr.”’ 
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SHE WAS NO LABOR SAVER. 


TRAVELING man was eating in a stuffy 
A little restaurant one very hot summer day. 
There were no screens at the windows or the 
door. The proprietress herself waited on her cus- 
tomers and shooed flies from the table at the same 
time. Her energetic but vain efforts attracted the 
attention and roused the sympathy of the traveling 
man, who said: 
‘Would it not be better to have your windows 
and the door screened ?”” 
“Well, yes, I s’pose that would help some,” re- 
plied the woman, after thinking a moment, “but 
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This is the End 


Of the Road in the Art of Cooking 
As Applied to Grain 


On every housewife—every mother—we wish to impress 
this fact: Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice represent the final 
limit in fitting grain for food. 


It took ages to get here, but this is perfection. And 
all future ages cannot get beyond that. 
Every Food Cell Exploded 
These are whole grains, in the first place. Not an 


element is lacking. 


They are toasted by an hour of fearful heat—a heat that 
would burn them to cinders were the grains not constantly 
rolled. 


But the great fact isthis: Within every food cell this heat 
creates a bit of super-heated steam. At the end of the process 
that steam is exploded by shooting the grains from guns. 


Over 100 millions of these explosions occur in every grain. 


Every food granule is thus blasted to pieces, for easy, com- 
plete digestion. 


That is what Prof. Anderson did when he invented this 
remarkable process. Other methods of cooking break up part 
of the granules. This method breaks them all. 


Not all grains can be puffed inthis way. But the grains 
that can— Wheat and Rice in particular—represent the utmost 
in these whole-grain foods. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 4aelst 
15c Gina 


Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 





Delicious Toasted Bubbles 


And these perfect foods are delightful. The grains are 
puffed to bubbles—to eight times normal size. They come 
to you airy, fragile, crisp, with a taste like toasted nuts. 


They are food confections, used in many ways like nut 
meats. They are used in candy making, eaten dry like pea- 
nuts, used as garnish for ice cream. ‘They are served with 
cream and sugar, mixed with berries, floated in bowls of 
milk. Every day in summer you'll find uses forthem. Keep 
them on the pantry shelf. 


Puffed Grains in milk, in countless homes, now form 
the bedtime dish. 


The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Sole Makers 


(914) 











*twould look mighty lazy like.” 
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‘ pA 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 48 years. 
| 


BUY FRESH CHEESE DIRECT. 


Send 20 Cents 


For a liberal package of each, Neufchatel, Olive, Pimento 
and Cream Cheese. Delicious fresh farm products. Many 
re-orders. Send money, not stamps. 


| OLD COLONY PRODUCTS CO., Plympton, Mass. 














ROOFING 


Plain every day reasoning will 
prove the economy of covering 
your roofs with Amatite—the 


Cut Curves and Circles 


in glass. Mechanics’ Circle Cutter 
No. 033 for making 













i lass tra i 
mineral surfaced roofing that re- Sonume Wales ote. 
quires no painting. Ne 033. — geet ie 50c. 

Booklet Free. 


When you lay Amatite, your time 
is not spent keeping your roof 
water-tight or patching leaks just 
when there is important work to 
be done about the farm. 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 
166 Chambers Street, New York City 














“Kant Slip” 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps | 


Amatite costs no more than the 
smooth surfaced roofings that re- 
quire painting. Sold everywhere. 














Free samples on request 


A LYNN MEMORIAL TO A SCHOOL JANITOR. 


prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn’t stuck to tire and can be [| 
tine oes to a | . ? - 
and used overandover. Try the ] f b h 
‘Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, Litt © aces ng ten in 
and yeta few hundred miles more é - 
out of your old tires. It will pay 


<i otsowr ade, isi: |! anticipation, and the older 


Send for circular and prices. 


All sizes. | FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. folks are contented when 


Necco Wafers 








BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 


New England and Other Matters. 


N the yard of the Cobbet School in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, stands a memorial of a very 
unusual kind. It is a massive drinking 

fountain surmounted by a lofty flagstaff, the 

whole a monument to the memory of a man a 

who for almost fifty years served the school as Cheaper Than Butter 

















its janitor. Sidney Ingalls Breed, although a ND “ the aoe Game 
+ Hy 4 anuts oDtainabie. A whoie- 
man of humble station in life, was nevertheless | foo. eiritinus food, more Glazed Paper Wrapper 


so gifted in mind and so noble in spirit that nourishing than meat. 
he had a remarkable influence on the thousands es P l b 99 
of boys who passed through the Cobbet School enolia 

while he was there. The fountain, with the Pure nut food in most convenient 


flag high above it, typifies that influence, for ae ae en 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 





’ 
he was always drawing boys who were cold If your grocer hasn’t it, send his are passed around. They re so 
or wet, wayward or forlorn, into his cheery |[F jit by parser post, tull-sised 


pure and good that the whole fam- 
) ily can eat and enjoy them to their 
heart’s content. Always have some 
BOYS on the table for a between-meals 


“Play Ball’’ nibble —they’re great. 


boiler room to minister to their physical wants, . Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 
to urge them in kindly fashion to give up their 
bad habits, and to inspire them with the ideals 
of good citizenship by drawing lessons from 
history, and quoting from the great orations 
and stirring poems of earlier days. He lifted 








































his lowly task to a splendid height of public | _— an Breen At leading : 
SAWYER’S service; and so wide was the recognition of | well padded, or a deep pocket confectioners 


patent thumbed Catcher’s Mitt, 
by selling 25 Cakes of Pure 
Castile Soap at 10c.a cake. 
We also give Uniforms, Camp 
Lamps, Watches, etc. Write us. 
THE OLIVE SOAP CO., 
Sawyer Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


his worth and his usefulness that when he| 
pmpaepe died, the city sounded the no-school signal as | 
AMMONIA a tribute to his memory. At the dedication of 


the memorial, graduates of the school, whose 


everywhere. 











A great help in the 








laundry. Loosens the | | "ee the old janitor had followed with close | NEW ENGLAND : 
dirt anddoesaway with || #"4 affectionate interest, came from far and | SAWYER’S SEPTOLA | CONFECTIONERY co., a 
a lot of the rubbing. _— to join in honoring his name. All of Boston, Mass. X 
10c. and 25c. a en A KEY TO HEALTHY HOMES 
Bottles 


FEW weeks ago The Companion told 















. WHY use baking powder that 

Sold by Grocers. about four ‘‘real sons’’ of Revolutionary impairs the nutritive value 
Sa Co soldiers who are members of the Massa- of pe when om pe as 
. . w Se é OWT Ve w < se 

wyer Crystal Blue Co., || chusetts Sons of the American Revolution. scaay SAME MGS Seana ade, ted 


your biscuits, cakes, etc., better, 
and will add something to their 
wholesomeness. 


Rumford 
Baking Powder 


restores the nutritive and Hy 
properties of which fine wheat flou 
robbed in the process of milling. vow food is more 
easily digested and of better flavor and texture. 


88 Broad St., Boston. 


It spoke of one of them, who is seventy-six. 
years old, as being surprisingly young for the 
son of a soldier who fought in a war that 
ended 134 years ago. A Vermont subscriber 
calls attention to the fact that in South Wood- 
bury, Vermont, there is a man—William Con- 
stant Wheeler—who, although he is the son of 
a Revolutionary soldier, is only sixty-seven 
years old. His father, Comfort Wheeler, was | 
born in Rehoboth, Massachusetts, March 13, | 
1766. In April, 1780, when he was only four- 
teen years old, he enlisted in the patriot army, i ; 
and served during the rest of that year. The . ‘4 

following May he again enlisted, and served QUICK RELIEF 

until the end of the war, a part of the time as Accidents will happen; children are seldom 
the orderly of General Greene. He was three| free from some kind or other. Septola not 
times married, the first time at the age of | om 4 relieves a — being a rn 
seventeen, the third time at the age of eighty. | ect antiseptic, its use by Surgecns an 


Ath . : Physicians everywhere is the best recom- 
William Constant Wheeler, a child of the third mendation for cuts, burns, bruises, stings, 








SAWYER’S 7) 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


Makes white clothes 
whiter and colored fab- 
rics brighter. 








If your grocer hasn’t it, send his mame and 15 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


You ought to try Rumford Baking ana | 























The People’s Choice 
for 56 Years. 





5e., 10c., and 15c. 
In Sprinkling Top 














marriage, was born December 4, 1847, sixty-| etc. It has no equal for the sick room. 
Bottles. three years after the birth of his oldest brother. 10c., 25c., 50c., 75c., $1.00 Bottles 
Not only has Mr. Wheeler the distinction of At Your Grocer’s or Druggist’s 





being probably the youngest living son of a} SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE Co, 
| | 4 S | | C Revolutionary soldier, but he is also a veteran Makers of the Famous Sawyer’s Crystal Blue. 
a e $ a a ream of the Civil War, for he went to the front in 88 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS.., U. S.A. 


WHOLESOME — DELICIOUS 1863, when he was sixteen years old, as a 


member of the 11th Vermont Infantry. 











Water Supply 


LMP for FARMS 


» | ROeleams Cyc 









Oo MATTER how red your stove-lids may 
be, one application of Satin Gless will 







f sil 





i OC) |] turn them to a brilliant black. 
~~ Send for descriptive Catalog D Screw-Top Cans 15 Cents 
° Don't bother with old forms of stove polish 
UY direct at wholesale prices || another day. Ask your grocer for Satin 
from our big supply house a Tire Pump LUNT MOSS CO. Gloss—the improved stove polish. 


new, strongly made tent that will 
cost you less than renting one that 
is half worn out. 


It’s the best bicycle tire pum 5 ‘ S 
made. Efficient and Qurahie. ott tie mente 


Send for new booklet. It tells 
all about Automobile, Motor- 


vel ae aoe mess SEND FOR THIS BOOK!! 


SRIBGEFOGT BRASS.CO. a aa ‘x A rity: A .. ee AL oo aes 


PIASIERCON 
WAT MEDARD 


“EVERY PANEL GUARANTEED” 
IS LESS THAN LATH AND PL. = AND THERE'S 
NO UPKEEP. SEND TO-DAY—IT’S INT ING. 
BROCKWAY-SMITH CORP., 98 Canal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributors for the New England States 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO.., Pertland, Maine. 

















Let us quote you on repairs or 
building material for the summer 
camp. 


Free Building Material Catalog 

Window screens made of clear, fine lum- 

ber at from 30c to 60c with runs and one 

lift furnished free. Finest black wire. 

Joints that are tight—will not pull apart. 
We will save you 25to 50%. Let us have 
ur name and address on a postcard. end 
e big book will come in the firs: 


Webber Lumber & Supply Co. 
1313 Bemis Road Fitchburg 
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DANII 
FLOU 


Higher at the 
Start but 
























Cheaper in 
the Long Run 
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$2 aed ST 


Doniel Webster at his <y ay) SS boyhood home, Franklin, N. H. 


It Makes the Most, the Best, 
and the Cheapest Bread 


Cheap flour is dear at any price and sure to disappoint 
you. DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR costs a trifle more 
to start with, but is worth it, for it makes the most 
and the best bread. A scientific blending of the finest 
wheat grown and special milling give more food value, 
more nutrition, and maintain a great name for this 
flour, which never varies. You cannot have as good bread 
without it. It is Baking Economy. 


& ANIEL > WEBSTER : Daniel Webster Flour will make a Trade for any Grocer 


and a Reputation for any Cook. 
: bs a ds 























meet ey 
Slant 


LITY 


A FLOUR OF QUA 


OUR GU AR ANTEE ¥ Daniel Webster Flour does not 


make the best bread you have 
ever baked—after using one bag or barrel—return empty bag 
or barrel to the dealer and get your money back. 


Insist Upon-DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR. Take no Other 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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